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Why has the value of money gone down? What is money 
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standard of living improved since 1914? How is it measured ? 
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The author’s approach to these weighty subjects is unconventional, as 
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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
Journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


HE year seems all too short for the multifarious activities of 

adult education. No sooner is the session properly under way 

than Christmas intervenes and one’s mind turns to the planning 
of summer schools and even to consideration of the next winter’s 
programme. If bookings of the Institute’s Art Exhibitions are any 
guide many organizations have for months past been completing 
plans for the winter of 1949-50. Long foresight and careful prelimin- 
ary planning are of course, in an adult education programme, no less 
than other activities, the keys to success. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


It now seems certain that the long-expected International Con- 
ference of Adult Educationists under the auspices of UNESCO will 
take place in Denmark over the last. fortnight in June. The likely size 
of the British delegation is five. It is difficult to see how in so small a 
number the rich variety of British experience can be properly repre- 
sented. It is to be hoped that whatever body is entrusted with the 
selection of delegates—the National Co-operating Body, it may be 
assumed—will not confine its choice to those concerned merely with 
the problems of central administration, but will send men and women 
with practical and intimate knowledge of work in local communities. 
Whatever the outcome of the Conference, such an opportunity, so 
long missing, of renewing international contacts is to be welcomed. 
The interest of overseas movements in British experiences is reflected 
in the constant stream of foreign visitors to the Institute. Much of our 
British experience is unique and though it is not all fit for export we 
have a valuable contribution to make. 
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116 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


ADULT EDUCATION ” 


Articles in this issue of ADULT EDUCATION include two on 
themes familiar to us all. The articles on Art and Science reflect some 
of the persistent problems of the adult educationist. It is certain that 
these statements by F. W. Jessup and Cecil Dixon will be welcomed 
at the next Conference of the National Foundation which is devoting 
time to these themes. A provocative contribution by John Gordon 
deals with work in a type of class which has been perhaps too long 
ignored in these columns. Two articles on the history of the move- 
ment are also included. John Dyer continues his fascinating inquiries 
into Mechanics’ Institutes and similar bodies, while W. E. Styler 
takes us to another feature of the same background with an account 
of the work of Detroisier. 

We hope that the renewed interest which is being shown in the 
history of the adult education movement (a part of a welcome general 
revival of interest in local history) will lead to further contributions 
from other workers in the field. There must be many records of local 
societies deposited at public libraries which would repay research. 
We shall be interested to hear of any such records that we might have 
the opportunity of examining. 
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THE ARTS AND ADULT EDUCATION 
by FRANK JESSUP 


OMPARED with certain intellectual disciplines, notably 

history and the social sciences, the place of the arts in adult 

education has been a lowly one, however broadly adult educa- 
tion and the arts may be defined. I do not propose to attempt a 
definition of adult education for the purposes of this article, nor to 
enumerate the arts, but it will become obvious that I have taken a 
laxer view of both than many purists would admit. 

If we ask why the arts are of comparatively small account in adult 
education, several partial answers offer themselves. 

First, the motive behind much adult education has been, and 
perhaps still is, a desire to remedy some of the defects in our society. 
Since this has often been the underlying, and the laudable, motive of 
both tutor and student, they naturally have been concerned primarily 
with history, politics and economics, a knowledge of those subjects 
being of direct value in solving current problems and offering a basis 
on which new social structures may be built. Compared with such 
subjects, the arts take on a superficial appearance ; life is real and 
earnest, and in it the arts seem to have only the function of an unessen- 
tial decoration. And in how many of us lurks the Puritanical fear that 
anything that gives enjoyment must necessarily be wrong? Has the 
connection of non-conformity with adult education had any bearing 
on the neglect of the arts by adult education? In his third Reith 
Lecture, Earl Russell pointed out that ‘thinking of the next thing’ 
inhibits aesthetic enjoyment; those to whom adult education has 
been a means to an end, the improvement of social conditions, are 
essentially those who are constantly ‘ thinking of the next thing’. It 
is probably true to say that not many amongst the leaders of adult 
education have been profoundly moved by aesthetic experience in 
the same way as they have by purely intellectual activity or by a 
desire to reform society. Conversely, the creative and interpretative 
artists for their part have, at least until recently, shown little con- 
sciousness of the significance of adult education. 

Secondly, whilst history, economics, psychology and politics have 
mainly an intellectual appeal, the arts evoke emotional as well as 
intellectual responses. Therefore, the arts cannot be handled verbally 
in the same way as, for example, the history of the trade union 
movement in the nineteenth century, or the political influence of 
Rousseau. Subjects of that kind cannot be handled except by using 
words as symbols for the communication of ideas; music and painting. 
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on the other hand, use non-verbal means of communicating states 
of mind, and to attempt to reduce music and painting to words is 
foredoomed to failure. A man cannot be argued into aesthetic enjoy- 
ment any more than into a mystical experience. In this sense Mr T. S. 
Eliot is plainly right in saying that not everything worth preserving 
can be transmitted by teaching. 

Are we to agree with Mr Eliot, further, that ‘culture, to be of 
quality, must be a minority culture ; to aim to make everyone share 
in the appreciation . . . is to adulterate and cheapen what you give. 
A mass-culture will always be a substitute culture’? If the truth of 
these remarks is accepted, we have here, perhaps, a third reason why 
it may be suggested that adult education has properly left the arts to 
their own devices. However, such a suggestion would be an unfair 
reflection upon the purposes and values of adult education. No one 
would suggest that the study of philosophy or psychology was not a 
proper part of adult education merely because it will never become 
a mass-study, and there is no greater reason why the arts should be 
excluded from the field of adult education because they are likely to 
remain a minority interest. It is not the business of adult education 
to ‘ make everyone share in the appreciation’ ; in fact, they certainly 
will not, so there is no need to attempt either to prove or to disprove 
Mr Eliot’s hypothesis. 

His statement does, however, prompt the question whether adult 
education ought to be concerned with culture and the arts. The 
answer must depend upon what we regard as the function of adult 
education. 

Senor Ortega y Gasset has defined the mission of the University in 
these words: 

‘In every society someone governs, whether a group or a 
class, few people or many. By “ governing ” I mean not so much 
the legal exercise of authority, as a diffuse pressure, or influence, 
exerted upon the body politic. To-day, the societies in Europe 
are governed by the bourgeois classes, the majority of whom 
are composed of professional men. It is of the first importance 
to these societies, therefore, that these professional people, aside 
from their several professions, possess the power to make their 
lives a vital influence, in harmony with the height of their times. 
Hence it is imperative to set up once more, in the university, the 
teaching of the culture, the system of vital ideas, which the age 
has attained. This is the basic function of the university. .. . 
If the working man should become the governing man of to- 
morrow, the problem remains the same; he must govern in 
accordance with the height of his times—otherwise his regime 
will be supplanted.’ 
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Senor Ortega wrote these words in 1930, and, good European as he 
is, he was naturally thinking primarily of his own country of Spain. 
I would like to suggest that this passage does, in fact, aptly describe 
the mission of adult education in the conditions which exist in 
England of 1949. And not only do the bourgeois classes and the 
working classes (if they are still to be distinguished) govern politi- 
cally ; they have become the arbiters in matters of taste.* Pelvis Bay, 
the super cinema, the sloppy song, the puerile film, are the prevailing 
art forms—or uri-art forms—of the middle of the twentieth century. 
Between the creative artists and the masses, who are now the tune- 
callers, is a lack of sympathy, which leads, on the one part, to a 
cultural barbarism, and, on the other, to an unhealthy esotericism. 
Leisure and wealth, necessary conditions to the patron of the arts, 
are more evenly distributed to-day, and probably worse spent, than 
ever before. Is this not a challenge to adult education? 

Tt would be wrong to suggest that the sole cause of contemporary 
un-art is the transfer of governing power from an aristocracy, to, first, 
the bourgeois classes, and, secondly, the working man. Senor Ortega 
has elsewhere offered an acute analysis of the part which specializa- 
tion has played in the breakdown of European culture. The technolo- 
gical specialist is a phenomenon of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and, as he himself well knows, he has become indispensable 
to the perpetuation of the material conditions which we have come 
to accept as modern civilization. He is the new barbarian, the man 
who ‘“knows” very well his own corner of the universe but is 
radically ignorant of all the rest . . . he is a person who is ignorant, 
not in the fashion of the ignorant man, but with all the petulance of 
one who is learned in his own special line. . . . By specializing him, 
civilization has made him hermetic and self-satisfied within his 
limitations ; but this very inner feeling of dominance and worth will 
induce him to wish to predominate outside his speciality.’ What 
nonsense men learned in other directions can pontificate at an exhibi- 
tion of pictures or when confronted by a passage of poetry in an 
unfamiliar strain! The hermeticism of the specialist must be pierced, 
even if the specialists in the arts (for the arts breed their specialists, 
too) scornfully label the rest of us dilettanti. The business of the 
school is often described, in words which command common consent 
partly because of their vagueness, as ‘ the development of the child’s 
complete personality’. Has not adult education the counterpart . 
function in the adult world? 

I have just suggested that we should not be overmuch bothered by 


* The bourgeois classes may be held accountable for the earlier accretions 
to the Chantrey collection, but there is no sign of a revolt of the masses who 
visit Burlington House. 
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the charge of dilettantism. It is a word of respectable origin, cognate 
with delectable, a word as lovely in itself as in its associations. For 
the arts are delectable ; they exist not for their own sake, but for 
man’s enjoyment. Ars longa, vita brevis is true not only for the 
creative artist, but also for the mere patron. The term of a man’s 
life is limited, and it is sad that, as happens too often, he should 
discover the delights which the arts have to offer so late that he has 
but a short time left in which to enjoy them. Of course, he cannot be 
taught enjoyment, but he can, and should, be given the opportunity 
of exposure to the arts under the most favourable conditions ; that 
is a process which needs to begin—and increasingly, one hopes, does 
begin—in the schools, but it is also a process belonging to adult 
education, for aesthetic apprehension demands a maturity of 
experience that the child does not posses. 

I want now to touch upon a reason of an entirely different order 
why the arts should be taken more seriously in adult education. At 
the British Institute’s Annual Conference in 1948, when the general 
theme was The Idea of a World Society, one group devoted some 
time, albeit much too short, to discussing the question whether inter- 
national understanding (in the sense of amity) could be promoted 
through the arts. The conclusion arrived at was that whilst a know- 
ledge of the arts of other countries could play only a small part in 
promoting conditions conducive to peace, it was a significant part. 
and that, particularly in the new relations which will within the next 
generation or so have to be established with the great and the poten- 
tially great civilizations of Asia and Africa, their arts might form a 
more congenial starting point than, say, their economic or political 
theories. 

What, then, should adult education do about the arts more than it 
is at present doing? The mountains have laboured ; now a mouse or 
two must be brought forth. For they are little more than mice that I 
have to offer. 

First, though formal teaching concerning the arts has evident 
limitations, for reasons already mentioned, classes which aim at 
developing a fuller sympathy for music, the visual arts, literature— 
valued as an art, not as a tract for the times—the drama and the 
cinema should be regarded as important and as proper to adult 
education as classes in the social sciences and in the other subjects 
more frequently studied. This is not mere escapism ; economic values 
are not the only realities, and a study confined to economic and 
political conditions can itself be escapism from a world whose varied 
phenomena refuse to conform to a pattern immediately compre- 
hensible to the human mind. 

But it is not only, nor perhaps mainly, through the traditional 
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method of class teaching that adult education can be of service to 
the arts. The visual arts can best be served by giving people an 
opportunity, not once, but repeatedly, to see for themselves examples 
of first-rate work. The sculpture exhibition in Battersea Park last 
year was a good illustration of what can be done, given imagination 
and resources. But how many people living outside London have had 
any opportunity of seeing such a collection of modern sculpture? 
And what proportion of the population has access to a good 
municipal art gallery, or has any chance of seeing the touring 
exhibitions of the Arts Council or of the British Institute of Adult 
_ Education? What has been done by those two bodies is all to the 
good, but we deceive ourselves if we think that, so far, the surface 
has been more than scratched. Instead of expending a great deal of 
effort on arranging a few large exhibitions, perhaps more could be 
done by having frequent quite small exhibitions—of half a dozen 
pictures, or a dozen pieces of pottery—displayed in a shop window. 
where many more people are likely to see them than if they are 
sheltered in the municipal art gallery (how inappropriate that second 
adjective often is!). Every town, of any size, ought to have its own 
permanent collection, worthily housed, of examples of the visual arts. 
Obviously there are not enough masterpieces for every borough to 
possess a miniature Tate or National Gallery, but there is an 
enormous amount of work, of a standard below the highest, which is 
well worthy of public exhibition. The music-lover is at least partly 
catered for by the BBC and the gramophone, the bookman by the 
public library, but the provincial, unless he lives in one of the dozen 
or so largest towns, can indulge an enthusiasm for the visual arts 
only when he visits London or one of the great provincial centres, or 
when, if ever, a travelling exhibition comes to his district. CEMA’s 
‘ music travellers ’ did a great work during the war ; could something 
now be done, with the same crusading zeal, and with the same 
extensive resources, for the visual arts? 
As the British Institute of Adult Education has already shown, 
. exhibitions need not, and ought not, to be confined to exhibitions of 
pictures and of sculpture. The Art in Everyday Life Exhibition 
undoubtedly met a need, and exhibitions to show how the work of 
contemporary painters and sculptors has influenced the design of 
articles of daily use would help to close the gap that exists, for so 
many people, between art and life. 

The attention which adult education has hitherto bestowed upon 
the film, regarded either as a sociological factor of great power or as 
the twentieth century mass art-form (or potential art-form), is less 
than its importance merits. Fortunately, there are signs that more 
and more people are taking it seriously in an attempt to improve its 
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standards. On the other hand it is singularly unfortunate that the 
best continental films—which, besides their intrinsic value, probably 
give the most immediate approach to an understanding of the lives 
of the people by and for whom they were made—can hardly be seen 
outside London. Can we not persuade Mr J. Arthur Rank to become 
a protagonist for adult education, and let us provincials see those 
films which at present are known to us only through the critics’ 
eulogies? 

For music, the BBC, as has frequently been said, has performed a 
great service. We do indeed owe a debt of gratitude to those who, at 
the critical stage in the development of broadcasting, had the faith 
to believe that the ordinary listener had an innate musical sensibility 
of greater refinement that the purveyors of commercial music were 
willing to credit him with. The gramophone companies, with sales of 
records as their guide, could no doubt confirm that the ordinary 
listeners have not let the BBC down. The radio and the gramophone 
may not give more than an approximation to an original perform- 
ance, but they have become, now, indispensable to adult education 
in the arts, and, contrary to earlier expectation, they have led to an 
increase in music-making and concert-going. It is to be hoped that 
the various experiments now being made with the establishment of 
municipal gramophone record libraries will succeed and will be 
copied throughout the country. 

None of the suggestions contained in this article is particularly 
novel or revolutionary. A host of new, slick methods are not called 
for ; what is necessary is that we should recognize that adult educa- 
tion is legitimately concerned with the arts, that the arts are an 
essential part of life, not a mere frill, and that that concern will 
express itself, in a variety of ways, not all of them direct and formal. 
Adult education can help, amongst other ways, by ensuring that its 
own material is always presented in accordance with accepted canons 
of good taste. 
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SCIENCE IN ADULT EDUCATION 
by CECIL DIXON 


ODERN society is unthinkable without the natural sciences. 
Mr control of energy, the concomitant lifting of the burden 

of physical work from human shoulders, the increase in 
fertility of plant and soil, the creation of new materials with specified 
properties and the reduction of disease hazards, are the main useful 
consequences of scientific endeavour. It is of course equally true that 
the development of science is made possible only by the evolution of 
the more advanced forms of society as they exist to-day. In fact to 
attempt to distinguish between the two processes, the evolution of 
modern society and the development of science, is a waste of time. 
Neither would be possible without the other. 

A vast amount has been written and said of ‘ the consequences of 
modern science’ and pictures, most direful or exhilarating, have been 
drawn by both qualified and unqualified people, though mainly, 
perhaps, by the latter. The dangers arising from the gift of such 
control of power to humans who understand little of their own 
motives, are capable of indefinite self-deception and are, in any ~ase, 
more primitive than most of us would be prepared to admit, have 
been stressed to the point at which panic-stricken moralists have 
demanded a moratorium on science. This apparently was to take 
the form of a suspension of scientific activity and research till moral 
development caught up with physical and biological progress. The 
demands for this long-term policy were interrupted by the war in 
which human beings, by their conduct, at least revealed more of the 
extent of the moral problem. The demand for moratorium has not 
been renewed since the war in this country partly, presumably, 
because of the international situation, but mainly because it is widely 
realized that more and not less Science is essential for British survival. 
It has largely been argued in all the discussions on the misuse of 
science that the moral problem is related to the misusers of science 
who are relatively a very small part of the whole population. The 
vast number of people have little knowledge of science, less control 
of its use and small influence on the policies affecting the employment 
of science. 

The very slight contact between the larger part of the population 
and the main corpus of scientific knowledge and endeavour is vitally 
connected with democracy as a working political system. In the first 
place democracy is quite impossible in the absence of machines to 
relieve the burden of gross physical toil. In the Greek democracy the 
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load was carried by human machines, the slaves. In modern societies 
the machines are mechanical, electrical and the like. It is only when 
the burden is lifted that the worker can raise his head above the soil 
or the bench and see sufficiently beyond everyday needs for there to 
be any possibility of his participating in the administration of public 
affairs. Of course, if the load is raised and the uninstructed citizen is 
then exposed to more or less meretricious entertainment attractions, 
his participation in the difficult business of state management will be 
incomplete or even totally absent. To expect otherwise is to have an 
unduly optimistic view of present human nature. 

An extremely important element in any situation requiring personal 
participation is the feeling on the part of the person that he is * at 
home’, that the circumstances aré intelligible or, at least, familiar. 
That a man will express himself at length and, at least in the earlier 
evening, intelligently on political and social questions in his favourite 
pub, while he is tongue-tied and apparently stupid on a more formal 
occasion, is a commonplace example. The situation of the ordinary 
citizen at the present time is that of living in a world of impressive 
material achievements and constructions, made possible by science, 
of complex human relationships greatly influenced by science, and of 
terrifying dangers arising from the misuse of science. At the same 
time he is largely ignorant of the subject matter and profoundly 
ignorant of the method of science. Further_sore he is called upon to 
make decisions, even if only indirectly at times of elections, affecting 
scientific policy. Faced with a world at once exciting, overwhelming 
and frightening, and with no resources of knowledge within and little 
guidance from without, it is natural for the ordinary man to seek to 
enjoy what he may of these achievements, to hope the dangers will 
miss him and his, and, for the rest, to seek refuge in one or other form 
of escapism. There is also the danger that towards scientists themselves 
his attitude will become unnatural, seeing them as part supermen, 
part devils, in fact modern medicine men. 

In view of the democratic purpose of the Adult Education 
movement in this country the small part played by Science in its 
programme is somewhat surprising. If it were the case either that the 
schools provided an adequate teaching or that there is other provision 
of the kind needed—for example in Technical Colleges—the position 
would be less disturbing. But the actual ignorance of the greater 
part of the population, even of the otherwise educated part, of 
Science and an inspection of the Prospectuses of the Technical 
Colleges, dispose of this view. The latter have the rather narrow and 
definite purpose of instructing for examination passing and for 
vocational purposes, that is, their students are already to some 
extent specialists. School teaching is also bound to some extent by 
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examination purposes, and this largely dictates that the courses 
shall be instruction in subject matter. This means that the teaching is 
inevitably somewhat authoritative and laws are enunciated less as 
generalizations from the pupil’s experience than as revealed truth. 
This is not so much a criticism of the teacher as of the conception 
that science is just one ‘ subject’ competing with other ‘ subjects’ for 
its place in the curriculum and in the time-table. The Science teachers 
themselves, however, have done very little of the co-ordinated opera- 
tional research which their work demands. 

The reasons for the small place of Science in Adult Education are 
various. The main interests of the promoters of and pioneers in the 
work have been almost entirely non-Natural Scientists and they have 
very naturally seen most urgently the need to develop the movement 
along lines more familiar to them. The Scientists themselves have 
been too engrossed in their specialist studies to realize the disservice 
to the community of failing to maintain contact with the people as a 
whole. The population at large, so far as it has been interested in 
Education at all, has found studies of a more immediately satisfying 
* human’ or at least of a more familiar kind. Then, again, the realiza- 
tion that without experiment, or, at anyrate, observation, there can 
be no really scientific work, and the knowledge that this implies the 
need for apparatus, equipment and space must have had a restricting 
effect on a movement which has rarely had enough money to meet 
immediate needs and even more rarely has had premises in which to 
develop new ventures. 

Tn the future, however, if the arguments briefly outlined above are 
accepted, a definite approach to the problem of developing this side 
of the work is required and it may be of interest to consider some of 
the objects which may be aimed at. 

There seem to be at least four directions in which courses might be 
developed. These may be called Subject Matter, Methodology, 
Historical, and Social. They are not and should not be absolutely 
separate but they are sufficiently distinguishable for more or less 
independent discussion. 

The purpose of Subject Matter courses would be instruction in 
what may be called Known Science. When all consideration has been 
given to the tentativeness of Science and the readiness of Scientists 
to-yield old views to new discoveries there still remains a body of 
knowledge which can be regarded as definite. An acquaintance with 
this factual material is a necessary part in any scientific education. 
It is supplied in part, and sometimes in very arid part, in school 
courses. The Adult Education Course of this kind would probably 
be. with advantage, less analytic in character and much wider in scope 
than are school courses. They would aim at giving in outline a view 
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of a fairly broad field. The dangers in work of this kind are of 
presenting as fact what is hypothesis and of failing to leave the 
conviction that what is apparently most firmly established may, at 
some stage, have to be at least revised. The function of experimental 
work in such courses is difficult to decide. In schools the aim appears 
to be to illustrate the material taught and to give training in experi- 
mental techniques. Probably similar purposes would inform such 
experimental work as could be done in Adult Education courses. The 
lecture-demonstration, with student participation and assistance, and 
the film, might with advantage largely replace formal experimental 
work. 

The second aspect, that of Scientific Method, is a very difficult one 
to deal with and it is probably the most important. It is evident that, 
while the method does not guarantee success in investigation, it does 
provide the only way, known to us, of gaining knowledge which 
enables us to guide and profit by the course of nature. It also shows 
its power in wider fields of investigation as it is applied therein. The 
rigorous use of the Scientific Method by a great number of people 
is responsible for the achievements of science, and not alone the 
brilliant insight of almost superhuman genius. This lesson on the 
one hand and, on the other, encouragement to use the method in 
their own problems, should be the aims of work in this direction. 
The difficulty here is that it is useless to deliver lectures on Scientific 
Method. The only way to understand it is to use it. Perhaps it is by 
group investigation of social and psychological phenomena very near 
to the everyday lives of the students that an appreciation of the method 
could best be induced. A great deal of thought and experiment is 
needed before Adult Education work on Scientific Method can be 
satisfactory. 

The Historical approach is a fairly obvious one to suggest at this 
level of education. The careful study of the evaluation of a theory 
could be used to illustrate the development and application of the 
Scientific Method as well as to show the interaction of society and 
the changing scientific concepts. There is much of value in a bio- 
graphical approach so long as the place of the ‘Great Man’ in society 
is clearly shown and he is seen as a child of his time as much as he is 
a parent of the future. Finally, the study of a major technological 
achievement such as, for example, the steam engine, can bring out 
the inspiration of much scientific effort, the starting point in practical 
needs of theoretical development, and the reaction back on tech- 
nology of pure science in a more advanced form. 

The term Social would obviously be applied to several of the fore- 
going fields of work but its connotation here is narrower. It is very 
desirable that the democratic citizen should have some knowledge 
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of what science has done in making his immediate and everyday 
conditions as they are, what is afoot at the present time and what 
the reactions on his life are likely to be and what potentialities there 
are for the future, how far they are likely to be realized and what 
obstacles stand in the way. Courses of this kind could obviously be at 
two levels. The first and simpler could be inspirational and generally 
informative and suitable for people with little knowledge. It would 
be appropriate to deal with such matters as Preventive Medicine and 
Medical Research in relation to Health, the function of scientific 
research in growing, preparing and preserving food and in associated 
problems of nutrition, Science and Housing, and so on. Such courses 
might well serve to encourage more detailed and disciplined study. 
The second level, for those with some knowledge and understanding? 
might well be combined with the study of local community problems 
as giving opportunity for the learning and use of scientific method. 

The present position is that some 5-6 per cent. of Adult Education 
classes are concerned with the Natural Sciences, and less than 8,000 
students were reached in 1947 (see Education in 1947). 

If it is accepted that the mental health of the nation will be greatly 
improved by a much wider provision and use of classes on the Natural 
Sciences it seems clear that the first step is a conscious and deliberate 
investigation of the problems involved. Two points emerge at once 
as meriting specially close attention. The number of people who 
combine technical knowledge, a sympathetic attitude towards Adult 
Education, and competence in tutoring, is extremely small at present. 
The recruitment and training of an adequate number of such persons 
is a major problem. 

Secondly, as has been suggested above, the methods which have 
been found successful in other branches of knowledge are not 
necessarily appropriate in Science. A great aonh of experiment and 
thought is needed on this matter. 

Finally, the consideration of this problem cannot be satisfactorily 
carried out without the participation of the potential consumers, 
including especially the Trade Union Movement; the organizers, 
that is the Adult Education Movement ; and the potential sources of 
tutors which are the organizations of working scientists. 
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THE ONE-YEAR CLASS 
by JOHN GORDON 


N recent numbers of ADULT EDUCATION there have been numerous 
| es dealing with the aims and methods of the Three-Year 
Tutorial Class. But no discussion has been included about the 
problems of the more informal type of class. Perhaps this is because 
the University Tutorial Class is thought to be the type to which all 
other classes should conform, much as the public schools, often with 
disastrous results, have set the pattern for the development of the 
other kinds of secondary school. 
® The present writer takes a different standpoint. He believes that 
the informal class cannot be conducted at all on the same lines as the 
Tutorial Class. The methods suggested here would apply to the One- 
Year Classes organized by the Workers’ Educational Association, 
but could be adapted for all types of informal classes. The subjects 
considered in this article are philosophy and psychology, but the same 
principles could well be applied in the case of other subjects. 

One real problem in all adult education is to bring about a 
greater emancipation from academic categories. Much of the work 
undertaken by the extra-mural departments of the Universities, in 
conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Association, is strictly 
supervised by the Senate, or some other academic body, which has 
little understanding of the special needs of adult students. Moreover. 
Directors of extra-mural studies do not stand very high in the 
hierarchy of University status, and not unnaturally are often more 
concerned with raising the prestige of their own departments within 
the University, than with studying the needs of worker students. 

As Robert Peers recently wrote in The Highway: ‘The real 
criticism of formal adult education is not that it sets too high a 
standard, but that it follows too slavishly the accepted subject 
categories, syllabuses and specialist methods of study evolved in the 
Universities for the purposes of examinations, professional qualifica- 
tions and research. The adult student is concerned with interests, and 
academic specialisms are of concern to him only in so far as they 
contribute to the elucidation of those interests.’ 

In my own experience in teaching philosophy and psychology | 
have found that the last thing students want is a repetition of what is 
taught in a University. This is, of course, very striking in the case 
of psychology which has only recently, in this country, become a 
respectable academic subject. For, as Edward Glover writes, ‘ what- 
ever may be said about “ new ” (that is to say, modern) psychologies, 
it is certain they were never spawned in academic waters’. 
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The student who comes to a psychology class is concerned with the 
motives of human conduct and the sources of enjoyment, happiness 
and misery. That is why he is so often attracted to psycho-analysis 
and the related schools. Whatever may be said about the Freudian 
psychology, it is ‘ the psychology that bites’, inasmuch as it makes a 
serious effort to explain the nature of the motives which lie behind 
human behaviour. 

It usually happens that university students, on the other hand, are 
chiefly concerned with experimental psychology, and with the appli- 
cation of psychology to industry. To quote Edward Glover once 
again: ‘Cohorts of young and able students ably led continue to 
produce innumerable papers on every conceivable subject from the 
play activities of insects to the wartime reactions of evacuee children.’ 

But just as there are fashions in literature and music, so there are 
fashions in psychology. The adult student is much more interested in 
a psychology that enlightens him about human problems and human 
behaviour than with a psychology that is shrouded in an obscure 
jargon, in much the same way as the music-lover prefers the classical 
tradition of the romantic composers to the arid atonalities of Bartok, 
Berg-and Hindemith ; as Livie-Noble says in his admirable book, The 
School Psychologist, ‘ There is a grave tendency to regard anything 
couched in the correct jargon and illustrated by tables of statistics sup- 
plied with mathematical formulae for interpretation as being “ con- 
tributions to science”. Some of the contributed papers in scientific 
and professional journals during recent years seem to have combined 
faculty of tabulation and statistical analysis with an amazing dearth 
of ideas ; and technical skill can never take the place of thought.’ 

Whatever some people may say, the study of human behaviour can 
never be put upon the same basis as the investigation of matter. The 
mind in its secret doings is too inscrutable, and its study needs the 
vision of the artist as well as the patience of the scientist. That is why, 
like Plato, Freud was a great literary artist as well as an unshockable 
scientist. 

The most urgent need of adult students who come to psychology 
classes is to find out why it is that people behave as they do. They 
usually have some specific problem in mind, perhaps the awkward- 
ness of a ‘ difficult ’ child. I find it interesting that whereas the majority \ 
of my philosophy students are men, and interested in the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, most students of psychology are women | 
who are most of all interested in human relationships and human / 
problems. 

The three branches of psychology which I find make the greatest 
appeal to such students are psycho-analysis, constitutional psy- 
chology. and problems of the development of the child mind. 
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Unconscious motivation, temperament, and child psychology, all 
have an immediate bearing on the lives of the ordinary person, and 
a course of lectures built up around one or more of these subjects is 
more likely to help the student than a course based on a textbook by 
one of the eclectic psychologists who specialize in the production of 
University textbooks. But I have little doubt that a course on Freudian 
psychology would be far less to the taste of the average Director of 
extra-mural studies than a course based on McDougall’s Outline. 

Of special interest to adult students is the study of constitutional 
psychology. There is much interest to-day in ways of self-expression 
and self-fulfilment, and a realization that our present civilization does 
not 2ilow many people to develop to the full their innate abilities. 
It follows, therefore, that ‘that Society is freest in which each indi- 
vidual is pursuing those activities which give most scope to his or her 
innate abilities’. But one so often finds that the average person, 
although fully aware that achievement is conditioned by physique, 
is not so aware of the way in which achievement is conditioned by 
temperament. Kretchmer concludes the introduction to his great 
book Physique and Character by reminding his readers that ‘ The 
book is not directed merely towards the psychiatrist but to all who are 
interested in psychology, and to whom the grouping of humanity in 
types seems an important branch of empirical investigation ’. 

Another book that will interest the keen student is Sheldon’s 
The Varieties of Human Temperament, recently published in New 
York. It is, of course, true that the study of constitutional psychology 
involves becoming familiar with a new and unfamiliar set of scientific 
terms. But to the serious student the vocabulary soon ceases to be 
strange and is seen to be necessary because ordinary language is too 
much toned with emotional colouring and is not well adapted to the 
expression of empirical facts. Incidentally Sheldon’s book includes 
some fascinating life histories which clearly demonstrate the impor- 
tance of having some knowledge of constitutional psychology. 

If we remember that the adult student is concerned with interests 
we shall see that those branches of psychology are important to him 
which contribute to the elucidation of those interests. It is often over- 
looked that a textbook which is aimed at University or Training 
College students is unlikely to satisfy adult students. 

The only book I know of which was specially written to meet the 
needs of such students is Lyster Jameson’s Outline of Psychology, 
published by The National Council of Labour Colleges with illustra- 
tions by J. F. Horrabin. But the usefulness of this book is restricted 
by its rather old-fashioned Marxist approach and its unsuccessful 
attempt to reconcile the philosophy of dialectical materialism with 
the principles of psycho-analysis. 
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When we come to consider how philosophy shall be approached 
in adult classes we find ourselves up against a rather different prob- 
lem. Philosophy is certainly considered a ‘respectable’ subject in 
academic circles; but the man-in-the-street considers it very much 
a dry-as-dust subject. There are few students who have any use for a 
straight set of lectures on, say, the philosophy of the English Empiri- 
cists—Locke, Berkeley and Hume. 

The trouble is that so much philosophical writing is so incredibly 
dull that the tutor’s most important task becomes to warn the 
prospective student what not to read. And, strange as it may seem 
to the outsider, this dullness is often considered a virtue by academic 
philosophers. The writer remembers with what surprise he listened 
to one University Professor of Philosophy explaining that Mind was 
a better journal than Philosophy because it was less easy to under- 
stand. One might as well argue that Auden is a better poet than 
Shakespeare because he is often more difficult to read. 

The fact is that the appeal of philosophy for the average student 
lies in its power to broaden our judgment and give us a vision of the 
truth. Some of the greatest philosophers have been great. literary 
artists as well as powerful thinkers. So Santayana writes of himself : 


‘What of me? Was I professional? Should I ever make a 
professor of philosophy? Everybody doubted it. I not only 
doubted it myself, but was repelled by the idea. What I wanted 
was to go on being a student, and especially a travelling student. 
T loved speculation for itself, as I loved poetry, not out of worldly 
respect or anxiety lest I should be mistaken, but for the splendour 
of it, like the splendour of the sea and the stars. And I know I 
should love living obscurely and freely in old towns, in strange 
countries, hearing all sorts of outlandish marvellous opinions.’ 


It is only recently, largely due to the influence of William James, 
that philosophers have learnt that their temperaments have some- 
thing to do with their opinions. As Russell reminds us in his History 
of Western Philosophy, there are three kinds of philosophy based on 
the predominant desire which has led the philosopher to philoso- 
phize: ‘ Thus we shall have philosophies of feeling, inspired by the 
love of happiness ; theoretical philosophies, inspired by the love of 
knowledge; and practical philosophies, inspired by the love of 
action.’ 

Many students also feel the need for an all-embracing philosophy- 
of-life. That is why the systems of Thomism and dialectical material- 
ism have so massive a following outside the precincts of the University 
quadrangle. No course which intends to relate philosophy to life is 
complete without some study of the Marxist philosophy. 
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Marx and Engels are not, of course, popular figures in academic 
circles. Perhaps this is because, among other heresies, Marx believed 
that although philosophers have tried to understand the world, the 
main thing is to change it. Whether or not we like Marxism the 
brutal truth is that it is changing the face of the earth, and we can no 
more forget about it than we can forget about the sun. 

A short course in philosophy might well be built around the con- 
flict that is found in the history of European thought between idealism 
and materialism. Greek philosophy can perfectly well be studied in 
translation. When we remember that Marx’s favourite thinkers were 
Aristotle and Democritus, it is easy to make a dialectical leap from 
the mysteries of Platonism to the hard facts of the contemporary 
world. 

In a philosophy or psychology course, or indeed in any study of an 
abstract and unfamiliar subject, the student will not take easily either 
to discussion or to written work. It is rather futile to coax essays out 
of a class because of a frantic appeal from some harassed official. 
But there are many methods of making essay writing less of an ordeal. 
The present writer has found the class ‘commonplace book’ or 
‘ philosophical notebook’ very helpful. The whole class becomes 
interested in creating a symposium which provides endless material 
for discussion, and soon reveals to the tutor the real interests of 
the students. 

The object of this article is not to belittle the importance of the 
Tutorial Class or the work of the Universities in the field of adult 
education. What I have attempted to do is to prove that the One-Year 
Class has an important purpose to fulfil and is not only a ‘ feeder for 
the Tutorial Class’. Here we have a great opportunity to interest 
people in the adventure of ideas, people who would never respond to 
more formal educational methods. The basic difficulty does not con- 
cern academic standards. It is so to arrange the presentation of an 
unfamiliar and apparently forbidding subject that it will hold the 
interest of ordinary people whose attitude to study has been condi- 
ticned by the BBC Light Programme, the conversation in the pub. 
the Hollywood film and the illustrated magazine. For as J. B. Priestley 
has recently pointed out these mediums of entertainment exert a 
far stronger educational influence than all the formal educational 
activities can ever hope to do. 

In his fascinating book on the art of poster propaganda Fougasse 
writes that ‘the propaganda poster has obviously three main func- 
tions to fulfil: 


A. It must attract the attention of the passer-by : 
B. It must then persuade him ; 
C. Tt must keep him persuaded long enough to take action on it.’ 
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And he goes on to describe how in his own inimitable way he achieves 
his purpose on the walls of the London Underground and elsewhere. 

Perhaps a ‘School of Purposes’ is needed in the adult education 
world ; it would certainly be an excellent thing if the tutor were to 
pay as much attention to the presentation of his subject, so that it 
shall capture the imagination of his students, as Fougasse does to 
winning the attention of his admirers. 

For what is the aim and purpose of all artistic and cultural activi- 
ties? Surely not to create pseudo-scholars out of ordinary men and 
women, but to ‘ trouble the souls and change the hearts of men’. 


ROWLAND DETROISIER 
by W. E. STYLER 


N attractive figure of the early nineteenth century who often 
A gets a few lines in books on the social and political history of 
the period was Rowland Detroisier. He is of interest to adult 
educationists because he was one of the first persons in the history of 
British education to earn his living as a full-time lecturer to adults. 
In the later part of his life he became secretary of the National 
Political Union. If he had not died while still a young man it seems 
probable that he would have played an important part in the political 
and educational life of the country. 

Detroisier was regarded by many as a symbol in the twenties and 
thirties of last century. Carlyle held him up with Ebenezer Elliot as a 
threat to the security of the idle rich: here were working-men who 
had shown that knowledge could not be withheld from the working- 
class. An interesting and quaint discussion of the significance he 
attained as an educated worker and working-class leader was pub- 
lished in The Mechanics’ Magazine for Saturday, August 10th, 1833. 
It is part of what is called a Peterborough Court Conversazione, in 
which an argument about equality leads to an examination of the 
intellectual qualities of the working-class. 


‘Junius: Have you not heard of Rowland Detroisier, the 
Manchester fustian-cutter? 

Captain Loocho : What that mouth-piece of sedition and the 
rabble! 

Junius : Neither one nor the other, but a moral lecturer, self- 
educated and of extraordinary powers. 

Captain Loocho: Was he not secretary of some Political 
Union? 
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Junius: Yes, and on the occasion of the greatest political 
excitement known in this land for many years, he delivered a 
moral lecture on drunkenness, of more avail than all Temperance 
societies have ever concocted. I heard it, I tell you; I marked 
the glistening eyes and deathlike silence of the listeners, while 
many a hard hand was raised to dash away a starting tear, 
and the voice of the lecturer changed from its natural tones, 
heightened to its full effect by earnest passion, and deep 
sincerity, and strong enthusiasm, and entire forgetfulness of 
everything except his subject. 

Captain Loocho: All mere declamation. What did it prove? 


Junius: That there is much goodness in humanity—that 
intelligent and earnest teachers can find comprehending and 
believing audiences—that if the working classes of the com- 
munity are not what they should be, the fault rests only with 
those who, possessing the power, neglect to instruct them.’ 


At this point the objection is made that such men are not practical 
and Junius replies: 

‘You are in error. This same Rowland Detroisier has now become 
a lecturer on physical sciences, strictly practical and experimental, 
and he bids fair to become one of the most popular. Some of the 
oldest lecturers acknowledge the fact in spite of the proverb—“ two 
of a company ”.’ 

It is obvious that Detroisier must have possessed an unusual 
natural capacity to communicate his ideas. Archibald Prentice, a 
rather cynical observer of the Manchester: scene, heard Detroisier 
speak at a political meeting and afterwards refers to him as ‘the 
eloquent young Mr Detroisier’. George Jacob Holyoake described 
him as having a ‘ French vivacity and a voice like Lord Brougham’. 
The impression he made on people and the fame he achieved was, no 
doubt, largely due to this and to the warmth and ardency of his 
nature which helped to make it possible. 

If he had a ‘ French vivacity ’ this was due to his mother. She was 
a Frenchwoman who formed an attachment with a Mr Robert Norris 
of Manchester. As a result of this liaison Detroisier was born, accord- 
ing to Holyoake, in London in 1800. When a month old he was taken 
by his father to Manchester and placed with a tailor (usually but 
wrongly said fustian-cutter, says Shuttleworth, one of Detroisier’s 
friends) who lived in Longworth Street, not far from the centre of the 
town. If you walk along it to-day you will find it mainly a street of 
business premises, but it still possesses some typically nineteenth 
century houses which enable one to imagine the environment in which 
Detroisier grew up. Not far away were St. Peter’s fields, where the 
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‘ Peterloo massacre’ occurred in 1819, a fact which reminds us of the 
turbulent background of Detroisier’s youth. 

The tailor with whom Detroisier was put was named Barnes. 
Detroisier was known by this name until he was 17 and also by the 
Christian name Rowley. Thus, since he died at 34, for half his life he 
was Rowley Barnes and only for the second half Rowland Detroisier. 
It is interesting to speculate on the reasons which induced him to 
make this change. Perhaps he wished to stress the French side of his 
origin, perhaps he appreciated the possible value of his new name as 
a means of obtaining attention. It seems probable that he was already 
conscious of the powers which later made him a public figure and 
wanted a name more fitting to his personality. 

According to Shuttleworth, Detroisier must have possessed from 
boyhood those traits which made him so attractive to other people. 
Shuttleworth says that in the neighbourhood of his home he was 
spoken of ‘ with affectionate admiration on account of his quickness, 
vivacity and good nature which he evinced in all boyish sports and 
conduct’. Like most of his contemporaries, however, his oppor- 
tunities for boyish pursuits were restricted at an early age. When 
9 years old he was put out as a warehouse boy, and at 12 was appren- 
ticed to a fustian cutter. But he was able to attend a Sunday School 
and there he learnt to read. Holyoake says that he also received some 
education in a Manchester Benevolent Vegetarian Institution. 

At 19 he committed the ‘imprudent act’ of getting married. He 
suffered greatly from irregularity of employment, often went short 
of food, and was for three months without a shirt to his back. During 
his frequent spells of unemployment he studied English Grammar, 
Music, French, Latin, the Sciences, and Mathematics. None of his 
contemporaries have told us from which source he obtained his 
books, itself a considerable feat for a person in his circumstances at 
that period of history. 

His first efforts as a teacher were at a Sunday School. He was a 
manager of a Sunday School connected with the Swedenborgian 
Chapel in Hulme, Manchester. Here he is said by Shuttleworth to 
have taught all the subjects the scholars wished to learn. ‘As a 
lecturer on astronomy, chemistry, electricity, galvanism, mechanics, 
few even of those who are professional lecturers could convey 
information to others in an equally delightful and effective manner.’ 
To illustrate his lectures he acquired the necessary apparatus. His 
educational activities did not end here, for about this time he became 
associated with the efforts which resulted in the establishment of 
two of the earliest Mechanics’ Institutes at Hulme and Salford. 
Jean Cocteau once said, ‘There are no movements, there are only 

contagious persons’; Detroisier was a contagious person. That this 
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was so, that everywhere he moved there was a quickening of the 
intellectual life, is shown by a passage from a book subsequently 
published by a contemporary, R. W. Procter’s Memorials of Byegone 
Manchester. Speaking of Elijah Ridings, a local poet, Procter writes : 

“He was an occasional dropper-in at a certain hairdresser’s shop. 
where a friend of ours—a very juvenile operator—wielded the lather 
brush and soap bow] ; and where a knot of working men, members of 
a debating club, used to congregate. The leader of these enquiring 
spirits—Rowland Detroisier—afterwards became widely known as 
an able advocate of mental and moral improvement.’ 

Religion occupied Detroisier for a time. He gave up Sweden- 
borgianism and started a chapel of his own at Brinkways in Stockport. 
For this he prepared a Form of Public Worship on the Principles of 
Pure Deism. In this he proclaimed the need for a Society of Universal 
Benevolence. He described Deism as ‘ Rising above that slavery of 
mind that believes from terror, and is honest through fear’ and says 
that the Deist ‘worships his creator by obeying his truth, and 
endeavours to serve him by serving mankind’. For the Deist * the 
world is my country and to do good my religion’. He stressed the 
utility of morality, quoting The Book of Solomon: ‘ Righteousness 
bringeth bliss, but unrighteousness produceth misery and premature 
death, which the ungodly call unto themselves both with words and 
deeds.’ God he describes as ‘ The Father of all mankind—-the Allah 
of the Mohammedan—the Great Spirit of the Indian—the Being 
whom the good of all nations adore’. His form of Baptism included 
the exhortation to parents, ‘I sincerely hope that your minds are 
entirely free from the shocking, wicked and impious belief, that this 
your infant was either born in sin, or shapen in iniquity ’. 

There is no reason to be surprised that this effort to found a new 
religion caused much criticism, both public and private, which 
provoked Detroisier to include in his Form of Worship a vehement 
protest. ‘I enter a solemn protest against the libellous assertions of 
some, that I am the friend of anarchy, confusion and disorder.’ 

Detroisier’s educational activities were not, for a long time, helpful 
in relation to his efforts to earn a living. In 1821 he suffered great 
distress, from which he was saved by his friend Shuttleworth, who 
recommended him as salesman and clerk to a spinning firm. He was 
permitted to continue his lectures but did not stay with the firm for 
long. Within the course of a relatively short time he appears to have 
changed his position several times. He then became partner of a man 
named Marshall as a manufacturing chemist, acting as what we 
should now call works manager. In this job he showed a certain 
practical ability, for he was responsible for improvements made in a 
few of the firm’s products. The business collapsed in the financial 
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crisis of 1826 and Detroisier then found employment as a clerk and 
buyer with a concern engaged in the export trade. In this he stayed _ 
until 1830, but all the time was adding to his reputation as a public 
teacher as a result of the lectures he delivered in and around Man- 
chester. One or two of his more important lectures were published 
and, as a result, he became known in London. Among the people 
who took an interest in him was Francis Place, who collected a sum 
of money which could be used to pay Detroisier an annual stipend in ° 
order to enable him to continue as a lecturer. He thus may be regarded 
as a contestant for the claim to have been the first full-time tutor in 
adult education. 

It was at this time that he became a celebrity. Jeremy Bentham 
was interested, opened a correspondence with him, and sent him 
some books. Lady Byron was interested, presented him with twenty 
pounds, and invited him to call on her in London. When he became 
secretary of the National Political Union and moved to London he 
became well known personally to them both. 

His activities in support of the Reform Bill occupied him for about 
two years. He was not only secretary but one of the most effective 
speakers for the National Political Union. But his deepest belief was 
in education. ‘ Knowledge’, he said, ‘to the people is the true basis 
of their political power.’ 

After the Reform Act became law he returned to his educationai 
work, but with London, not Manchester, as its scene. Through the 
support of a Mr Mordan,* then renowned as the inventor of a gold 
pen (nib?) he became what we may perhaps call Warden or Principal 
of a Hall of Science erected in Commercial Place, City Road, Fins- 
bury, near Bunhill Fields Cemetery. In the working men’s journals 
of the time occur many references to his activities and advertisements 
of lectures he was giving. Thus in the Poor Man’s Guardian we read 
that, at the opening of the Commercial Place Hall of Science. 
Detroisier was to give an address on the objects of the institution, with 
Robert Owen in the chair. On Sunday, April 13th, 1834, he gave 
addresses at the Hall of Science on ‘ In the beginning God created the 
Heaven and Earth’ at 11 a.m. and on ‘Sabbatical Institutions’ at 
7 p.m. The following week his subjects were ‘Equality’ and 
‘Scriptural views of Sabbath Institutions’. This was Sunday fare : 
on weekdays there was something different, for on April 24th he was 
billed to lecture on ‘ The Necessity and Importance of the Education 
of Women ’. Other lectures he gave during the same year (the last of 
his life) included ‘ Bodies in Space’, ‘ The Moral and Political View 


* Holyoake was mildly critical of Detroisier’s association with Mr Mordan. 
He said that Mr Mordan ‘ welcomed Detroisier like a gentleman’ which 
rather turned the head of one trained in abstinence and dependence ’. 
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of Sabbatical Institutions’, ‘Female Education’, ‘ Jurisprudence’, 
. ‘Hail, Snow and General Meteoric Phenomena’, ‘ Atmospheric 
Phenomena’, ‘Reformatory Prison Discipline’, ‘The Witch of 
Endor ’, ‘Church and State’, ‘ Colonization ’, ‘Customs of Vengeance 
in the Execution of Judgement’ and a course of five lectures on ‘ The 
Mechanical Properties of the Air’. His activities were not confined 
to his own Hall of Science for on April 23rd he was advertised as 
. lecturing at the Westminster Rational School and General Scientific 
Institution. That he did not believe that even studious working men 
should go without pleasure is shown by the advertisement of two 
Social Evenings; at the first, refreshments were to cost Is. (a high 
price in those days) and at the second it was announced ‘ Dancing 
will commence at 9 p.m.’ 

In the autumn of 1834 he died as a result of pneumonia. ‘ In a little 
street off Seymour Street, first as you turn out of Euston Road ” says 
a note I made without making a record of its source. Among the 
people who were saddened by his early death was John Stuart Mill, 
who contributed to the support of his widow for many years. 

In his rationalism, his interest in science, his political radicalism, 
and his belief in the importance of education for all classes and both 
sexes, Detroisier was a typical nineteenth century progressive. But 
his origins, his upbringing, his ‘ French vivacity ’, and the learning he 
acquired during a difficult life, made him unique among the pro- 
gressives of his time. I think that Bentham, Lady Byron, Francis 
Place, John Stuart Mill and Carlyle were right in regarding him as 
one of the most striking and interesting personalities of his time. 
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LEIGHTON BUZZARD WORKING MEN’S CLUB 
AND INSTITUTE 


by L. JOHN DYER 


HE Working Men’s Club is not generally regarded as a centre 

in which ‘neighbours can come together on an equal footing 

to enjoy social, recreative and educational activities’. It is 
expected to be neither ‘ an absolutely neutral meeting place in which 
people of varying shades of creed and political opinion can fore- 
gather’ nor an organization which is ‘freely open to all who desire 
to join it without any restriction ’.* Names, however, are sometimes 
misleading. In 1869 when the Leighton Buzzard Institute became 
affiliated to the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union (which the 
Rev. Henry Solly, aided by Lord Brougham, had launched in 1862), 
the name was not inappropriate. But ten years later when only half 
the members were of the working class—defined in the rules as ‘ those 
employed in manual labour and working for weekly wages ’"—when 
women had invaded the premises in large numbers and when well 
over 10 per cent of the entire population of the town were subscribing 
members, a more accurate title could have been found. The changes 
taking place were clearly recognized by the Management Committee 
who reported in 1887: ‘We are fully aware of the fact that this 
Institute was started twenty-one years ago by a few working men who 
devoted their time and energies to its welfare and we have never 
wavered in our efforts to maintain it according to its original 
principles and aims confidently believing them to be right in every 
way. But it is now generally allowed that the Society has grown to such 
an extent that the honorary members form such an important part 
in its career that some opportunity should be afforded them to take 
an increased interest in its working.’ As a result, the constitution was 
amended to permit the election of honorary members to the Manage- 
ment Committee, but no one bothered about the name, for, to the 
inhabitants of Leighton Buzzard the buildings in North Street had 
become simply ‘ The Institute’. 


* Ministry of Education pamphlet on Community Centres (1946), p. 6. 

+ Material for this study has been gathered from an unclassified collection 
of MSS. Minute Books, Letter Books and other original documents preserved 
at the Bedfordshire County Library. 
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The three working men who started the venture in 1866 obtained 
the support of their colleagues and of a few influential townsfolk for 
the establishment of a Working Men’s Mutual Improvement Society 
which was to consist of ‘ Honorary members subscribing not less than 
4s. Od. per annum and working men paying 2s. Od. per annum (or 
is. Od. on Ist October and Is. 2d. on Ist January)’. The objects, as 
set out in the Rules, provided that ‘ The Society shall meet at least 
once a week in the evening for the improvement of the mind by 
means of Lectures, Singing, Classes, Readings and Discussions on 
the same.’ In the choice of officers the new Society could scarcely 
have been more fortunate. The Secretary and the Treasurer were 
able and vigorous and the President—apart from being the owner 
of the Hockcliffe Road Assembly Rooms which he placed at the 
disposal of the Society for two nights a week for the nominal rental 
of £1 per quarter, including heating, lighting and cleaning—a man 
whose social standing and high character ensured a fair measure of 
public support. 

During the first six months, the Society was active enough to 
satisfy the most critical of members. The lecture appeared early on 
the programme as a result of an offer by the Rev. S. Cowdy to talk 
on ‘ Travels in the East’. The event was advertised by fifty posters 
indicating that non-members would be charged an admission fee of 
twopence. No record of the attendance appears in the minute book, 
but the Committee were obviously not discouraged for they 
immediately proceeded to arrange further lectures, and before the 
end of the season another seven had been given on the following 
subjects: ‘ Air and the Air Pump’, ‘ Man’, ‘ England’s Koh-i-Noor °. 
‘Science and Art’, ‘George Herbert and His Temple’, ‘ Reform’. 
‘Ireland and the Irish’. In the first Annual Report the Committee 
stated that they had ‘reason to think that the lectures ‘have been 
appreciated. While of a kind which has largely embraced usefulness 
and instruction, this taken in conjunction with the fact that they have 
been obtained at a cheap rate and have left a balance of £1 10s. 0d. 
is satisfactory.’ 

Sixteen evenings were given over to ‘ Readings’ to four of which 
the public were invited. These were as widely advertised as the 
lectures but they aroused less interest, probably because the Com- 
mittee—as they explained in the Annual Report—‘ endeavoured to 
provide good and solid readings avoiding as much as possible the 
merely light and trifling, ever trying to remember that ours is a 
Mutual Improvement Society ’. Discussion evenings, limited to four. 
were also disappointing. Lack of numbers, however, did not prevent 
vigorous debates, and each of the topics chosen, viz., ‘Total 
Abstinence versus Moderation’ and ‘Is Public Worship as now 
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carried on in accordance with Scripture and the practice of the early 
Christians? ’, occupied two whole evenings. The Committee, there- 
fore. whilst admitting that attendances were ‘not so numerous as 
could have been desired’ expressed their belief in ‘the great useful- 
ness of discussions’ and also their hope ‘ that this branch of the work 
will be more extensively developed during next session’. 

Friday evenings were reserved for class instruction and after pre- 
liminary inquiry into the probable demand, the following modest 
time-table was fixed: 


Writing and Arithmetic (Institute Room) 7.30p.m. 
Reading (Institute Room) 8.30 p.m. 
Singing (School Room) 7.30 p.m. 


The Committee soon found that adult members, anxious to attend 
the classes, were self-conscious in the presence of the many children 
who enrolled. An early decision had admitted lads under sixteen 
years of age at half the normal subscription rates, but the younger 
element thus introduced was too lively for easy control. Conse- 
quently, the Committee decided to make children under sixteen years 
ineligible for membership, and to return subscriptions to those 
who had already joined. Class attendances suffered a: a result but 
the adult students persevered and the Committee, at the end of the 
session, were able to report: ‘ The classes have met on twenty-eight 
occasions and, we trust, not without affecting a considerable amount 
of good. In fact we have reason to know that many members who 
have been constant attenders have expressed their great satisfaction 
at the progress they have been enabled to make.’ 

The Library began with a gift of 60 volumes from the President. 
From the meagre resources available, the Committee immediately 
voted the sum of four guineas for the purchase of another 20 volumes, 
but they realized that the Society’s purse was too slender to permit 
recurring expenditure of this nature and they decided, therefore, to 
appeal for special contributions. They had already been advised by 
Rebecca Hussey’s Book Charity of the advantages of purchasing 
through the Pure Literature Society. They were assured of ‘ good and 
solid readings’ and, attracted by the offer of two books for the price 
of one, they decided to purchase £10 worth of books from this source. 
As a result, the Library was enriched by the addition of 73 volumes 
consisting mainly of suitably bound back numbers of Leisure Hour. 
The Quiver and Cassel’s Family Magazine. At the end of the season, 
the Committee reported that they had ‘every reason to be satisfied 
with the character of the books’. The number issued in the twelve 
weeks following the opening of the Library was given as 229. 
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The activities of the first session ended in April 1867 with an 
exhibition of pictures (loaned by Theodore Harris, the President) and 
a tea party. A report submitted on the work of the session was 
favourably received and the Committee expressed the opinion that 
‘if working men continue to work with the earnestness and vigour 
shown during the first session we have no fear but that our Society 
will be instrumental for the accomplishment of moral, intellectual 
and social progress second to none that Leighton Buzzard has ever 
seen’. A resolution suspending activities until the first week in 
October was carried and the meeting was brought to a close with a 
reading from the Scriptures followed by the Doxology. 

During the recess, the Committee considered ways and means of 
increasing the library stock. It was generally known that the Literary 
Institute,* which by this date had ceased to function, had possessed 
a modest library, and inquiries made in regard to disposal of the 
stock revealed that the books, shelves, and catalogues were available 
for sale. The Committee offered £20 for the lot which they eventually 
secured for the sum of £23—an expenditure made possible only by 
borrowing £15 from the President. Of the 1,100 books thus acquired, 
200 were found to be novels. Such ‘ light and trifling ’ works offended 
the Committee’s sense of propriety—were they not a Mutual 
Improvement Society ?—and it was decided, therefore, that the novels 
should be sold. The President’s offer of £5 for the offending volumes 
was gratefully accepted; shelf space thus released was sufficient 
to accommodate the volumes previously acquired and the Society 
opened its second season with a library of over 1,000 volumes suitably 
shelved and reasonably catalogued. In the second Annual Report, 
the Committee expressed themselves as ‘ gratified to find that the 
removal of the novels in no way lessened the use of the library which 
in the last 7 months has recorded an issue of 1,595 volumes, i.e., an 
average of 60 per week’. 

The Committee realized that without periodic additions to the 
stock, the Library would soon cease to attract members. Income 
from annual subscriptions was clearly insufficient to meet expenditure 
of this kind, and at their September meeting (1867) they considered 
suggestions for raising money to provide a library fund. Exhibitions 
staged by Mechanics’ Institutes were known to have been profitable 
and it was decided, therefore, to hold an Industrial Exhibition early 


* Hudson’s List of Institutes (History of Adult Education, 1851, pp. 22-28) 
makes no reference to this Institute, though Slater’s Directory of Bedfordshire 
(1850) records under Leighton Buzzard: ‘ Literary Institute, Church Square, 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson, Secretary.’ Whether the Mutual Improvement Society 
was started by men who had previously been members of the Literary Society 
cannot be determined since records of the latter have not been traced. 
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in January 1868. A special sub-committee under the guidance of the 
indefatigable Treasurer who agreed to act as Organizing Secretary 
set to work with enthusiasm. Four classes of exhibit, viz. (a) works 
of art, (b) objects of antiquarian value, (c) specimens of trade and 
manufacture, and (d) working-men’s individual exhibits, were agreed 
upon. Five hundred circulars were distributed calling the attention 
of the public to the purpose of the exhibition and asking for the loan 
of objects for display and the gift of articles for sale. The Assembly. 
Rooms at the Corn Exchange were hired for the first week in January, 
and Lord John Russell, the Baroness Rothschild, and other notables 
connected with the district, were prevailed upon to support the 
venture, 

The response was a tribute to the organizing ability of E. W. Lewis, 
the Treasurer. By New Year’s Day, the Assembly Rooms housed a 
display of over 1,700 items supplied by 211 exhibitors, 53 of whom 
were in class (d); local manufacturers provided a comprehensive 
exhibit, illustrating processes of the straw trade; a Birmingham firm 
supplied a similar exhibit for the manufacture of glass, and the 
Science and Art Department (South Kensington) loaned a large 
number of art specimens. Responsibility for the safe custody of the 
property weighed heavily upon the Committee who, in addition to 
arranging all-night patrols, borrowed a private fire engine which was 
kept on the premises for the period of the Exhibition, the contents 
of which were also insured for the sum of £1,000. 

The Exhibition, which remained open for jeight days (January 
1st-9th, 1868), attracted a good deal of attention—the London and 
North Western Railway Company arranged special excursion trains 
from Aylesbury, Tring, Chaddington, Bletchley, Woburn, Dunstable 
and Wolverton—and altogether more than 4,500 people paid for 
admission. Expenses, however, were heavy and the net profit result- 
ing from the venture amounted to no more than £26 18s. Even so, 
the Exhibition was well worth the effort involved for it provided 
enormous publicity; it created a sound reputation; it secured 
influential patronage; it raised membership from 67 (13 honorary 
and 54 workers) at the close of the first session to 168 (44 honorary 
and 124 workers) in April 1868— in short, it placed the infant Society 
very firmly upon its feet. 

The demands of the Exhibition interfered to some extent with the 
other activities on the Society’s programme for 1867-68. Evenings 
earmarked for Readings were taken up with other business on a 
number of occasions, but in other respects the level of achievement 
did not fall below that for the first session. The second Annual 
Report indicated that nine lectures had been delivered and that these 
whilst ‘ not so profitable as in the previous year have been all that 
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could be desired from the point of usefulness and elevating tenden- 
cies’; that seven evenings had been devoted to discussions on three 
topics, viz. ‘The best means of elevating the working classes’, 
‘Capital Punishment’ and ‘ The Permissive Bill’; that classes had 
met for instruction in the 3 R’s on 24 evenings and that whilst ‘ much 
good work has been done it is evident that constant and punctual 
attendance is absolutely necessary to great progress’. 

In his speech at the opening of the 1868 Exhibition, Lord John 
Russell suggested that the Society might usefully work towards the 
establishment of a memorial institution to Sir Joseph Paxton in 
order to provide a centre of influence for intellectual, social and moral 
advancement in the neighbourhood. The idea appealed to the Com- 
mittee who thought that such an Institute ‘might consist of (1) a 
Museum of Science and Art, Trade and objects of local interest. 
(2) a Reference Library, (3) a Public Reading and News Room, 
and (4) accommodation for Science and Art Classes’. The general 
meeting of the Society in 1868 expressed the view that ‘the time is 
come when an effort might successfully be made to carry with 
effect the suggestions of Lord John Russell . . . ’ and the Committee 
immediately set to work on the project. 

A statement of the proposals was circulated; public meetings 
were held; an influential committee was appointed with Lord John 
Russell as Chairman, and a subscription list was opened. The Presi- 
dent of the Society promised to contribute £100 and the Society 
resolved to guarantee aid to the extent of £50 on the laying of the 
foundation stone ‘in order to entitle the Society to claim representa- 
tion on the governing body’. Hopes ran high—the subscription list 
at the end of the first public meeting totalled nearly £400—but 
progress beyond this point is not recorded in the minute book. Public 
support, presumably, was insufficient to finance the scheme. 

This, however, did not prevent the Committee from attempting to 
develop the activities of the Society along lines similar to those pro- 
posed for the Paxton Institute as opportunity arose. The local Science 
Class, which had taken a fairly prominent part in the Exhibition, 
indicated a desire to become associated with the Society and for 
1868-69 a class in Physical Geography was arranged. Mr E. W. 
Lewis, ‘ having qualified himself to teach the subject by taking the 
necessary certificate’, took charge; twenty-two students enrolled. 
and in May all the candidates presenting themselves for examination 
thirteen in number—were successful. 

Equally good results were obtai..~d in the following session and 
for 1870-71 the Committee decided to form an additional class in 
Chemistry. The success of the Scien@Classes, however, was accom- 
panied by a marked decline in enthfsiasm or the part of members 
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of the ‘3 R’s’ class. For 1868-69 it was reported that the average 
attendance was seventeen and that the class had ‘ not been much used 
by adult members’. The admission of students below the age of 
16 years was again considered, but the Committee expressed the view 
that ‘it is desirable to limit the classes to adult members of the 
Society and the question of classes for boys will, therefore, be held in 
abeyance for the time being’. 

In the following session, average attendance for the 3 R’s class 
dropped to fourteen. The teacher reported, ‘I cannot account for the 
falling off unless it be that the many cheap opportunities of amuse- 
ment which are offered in the town may have aided to thin the 
attendance.’ For the 1870-71 session the Committee decided that ‘no 
adult class be formed if less than ten enrol, in which case a class for 
youths over 14 years of age and not in attendance at day school be 
formed ’. Unfortunately, the minute book covering the period 1871-80 
is missing and details of the classes during those years are not, there- 
fore, available. By 1881, however, both the Science Classes and the 
‘3 R’s’ class seem to have disappeared from the programme for no 
mention is made of either in the Annual Report for that year. 

The loss of the minute book for 1871-80 resulted from a conflict 
of opinion over the annual excursions. The first of these was arranged 
in 1870 when a large party made a day trip to Kew Gardens. In 1871 
over 400 members and friends visited Gravesend, the journey from 
Kensington to Gravesend being made by river steamer. The excur- 
sions quickly became a popular summer feature and Wm. Abraham 
(Secretary) who acted as organizer, gradually extended the facilities to 
members of other institutions in the neighbourhood and to members 
of the general public. Sheerness, Crystal Palace, Dover, Ramsgate, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Rhyl, Liverpool and Folkestone were 
visited in successive years, and on each occasion members were loud 
in praise of the Secretary’s organization. After the Folkestone trip, to 
which 395 members subscribed, a profit of £4 was announced. The 
Committee called for a balance sheet which the Secretary refused to 
supply on the grounds that he was wholly responsible in a personal 
capacity for the excursion. The Committee denied this in an open 
letter to the Leighton Buzzard Observer, with the result that Abraham 
resigned his membership of the Society. Efforts to obtain the minute 
book then in his possession were unsuccessful. 

The main line of development during this period (1870-80) can, 
however, be reconstructed from references in later records. For 
example, the following tabl¢,,qwhich has been compiled from a 
number of Annual Reports illustrates not only a steady growth of 
membership after 1874, but alo the increasing attraction which the 
Institute offered te honorary aembers: 
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MEMBERSHIP 1871-88 


Honorary Working 

Members Men Total 
1871-72 xp 127 199 
1872-73 66 127 193 
1873-74 43 116 189 
1874-75 92 150 242 
1875-76 116 186 302 
1876-77 143 257 400 
1877-78 213 250 463 
1878-79 221 190 411 
1879-80 253 270 523 
1880-81 254 213 467 
1881-82 283 306 589 
1882-83 288 253 541 
1883-84 335 245 580 
1884-85 382 251 633 
1885-86 372 237 609 
1886-87 378 241 619 
1887-88 259 191 450 


The growth in membership after 1874 was probably due to the 
fact that the Society moved into a home of its own in North Street-— 
a step made possible only by the generosity of the President who 
met the entire cost of providing a well designed building which 
supplied accommodation for lectures, library, reading room and 
classwork. Whether the Society revised its constitution at the same 
time is not certain, but a revision had been made before 1880 and it 
is reasonable to assume that formal recognition of the changing 
nature of the Society coincided with the occupation of the new 
building. According to the new rules the objects of the Society were 
‘to afford working men and others the means for social intercourse, 
mutual help and improvement and rational recreation’. They were 
to be promoted ‘ by means of Lectures, Entertainments, Discussions, 
a Reading Room, Library, Smoke Room and Refreshments, and by 
such other means as the Committee of Management may from time 
to time determine’. Lectures were to be delivered ‘at fortnightly 
intervals throughout the winter months’. Discussions could be 
arranged ‘upon any subject of general interest excepting those of a 
religious or party character’. Access to the Library was confined to 
Wednesdays from 7-9 p.m., but the Reading Room was to be opened 
daily (Sunday excepted) from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Some responsibility 
for initiating other activities was thrown upon members by the rule 
stating that 

(a) Sub-Committees may be elected for any purposes con- 
nected with the organization of the Society (e.g., classes or clubs 
established for the benefit of the Members), as the Committee 
of Management may from time to time approve. 
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(b) Each class or club will elect its own sub-committee, but 
the proceedings of every class or club, and the election and pro- 
ceedings of each sub-committee, shall be subject to the sanction 
and approval of the Committee of Management. 

The new rules also provided for increased subscriptions. For 
working men the contribution was raised to 3s. per annum; 
honorary members were required to subscribe not less than twice 
this amount. But increased income from this source did no more than 
meet the greater expenditure required for running the new premises, 
and the old problem of raising money for the development of the 
Library and the organization of lectures remained. By 1880 the library 
stock had grown to no more than 1,789 volumes, from which the 
librarian managed to meet a demand for 4,000 issues per annum. The 
lectures, on the other hand, retained their pre-eminent place in the 
programme: they were well supported by the honorary members 
and audiences of 300 and upwards were regarded as normal. Even 
so, the Committee were unable to make the lectures self-supporting 
and the need to provide funds for this purpose was doubtless one of 
the main reasons for the decision to stage another Industrial 
Exhibition in 1875. 

Complete records of the Exhibition—the only complete records 
for the period—though sadly attacked by dry rot, are available at 
the Bedford County Library. The Exhibition differed from that of 
1868 in that (a) it was more thoroughly industrial in character, and 
(b) it introduced competitive items for inhabitants and manufacturers 
within a 20 mile radius from Leighton Buzzard. The affair, which 
was extensively advertised, received strong support in the local press. 
Exhibits were provided by no less than 600 competitors and public 
interest was correspondingly great. The Lord-Lieutenant of Bedford- 
shire, who performed the opening ceremony, was supported by a 
long and distinguished list of patrons one of whom, the Duke of 
Bedford, donated £100 toward the lecture fund. The organizing 
genius of E. W. Lewis (now Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Institution) was once again clearly demonstrated, and the success 
of the event from this standpoint was unquestionable. Financially, 
too, the Exhibition was a great success, and the Committee were 
relieved to find themselves in possession of a credit balance of £500 
as the result of their exertion. The President, however, removed 
temptation by persuading them to invest the money in London and 
North Western Railway Stock under a trust deed which provided 
that the interest should be handed over annually to the Institute (for 
so long as it remained in existence) for the maintenance of the library 
and the organization of scientific lectures. 


[The second part of this article will appear in ADULT EDUCATION for June, 1949.] 
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VOLUNTARY ACTION—A REPORT ON METHODS OF SOCIAL ADVANCE, by 
Lord Beveridge. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 16s.) 


When it was known that Lord Beveridge was making a study of the 
place of voluntary action in the life of the community expectation ran 
high. If the Report now published falls short of that expectation it is 
due to the misconception that the subject could be treated at tidily as 
that of social security. 

When Lord Beveridge wrote his famous Report on Social Insurance 
he was dealing with a matter which could be systematized. He was able 
to draw on experience gained in working the existing public social 
services and on Whitehall’s vast accumulation of statistics. The result 
was a balanced and comprehensive plan for State action of masterly 
conception. He was dealing also with a subject which was ripe for legis- 
lative action, though Lord Beveridge himself can hardly have expected 
that the greater part of his recommendations would reach the Statute 
Book so quickly and so little altered. 

When he turned his attention to the sphere of voluntary action, 
however, he was confronted with a great number and variety of voiun- 
tary societies, large and small, often quite unrelated to each other and on 
which the sources of information were often incomplete, out of date 
or unobtainable. A lifetime of inquiry would not have been sufficient to 
give a complete account of voluntary action in this country. In any event 
such an undertaking would have been fruitless. From its nature the work 
of voluntary organizations is ever changing and its peculiar qualities, 
derived from local enterprise and individual effort, are incompatible with 
orderly arrangement. 

Lord Beveridge therefore wisely concentrates on certain aspects of 
the field of voluntary action and uses them to illustrate his main 
argument. Put very shortly, that argument is that the part played by 
voluntary effort in enriching and improving the life of the community 
should be more widely recognized by the public and more actively 
assisted by the Government. Voluntary action is the mark of a free 
society and any attempt by the State to usurp this function, on the 
grounds either of efficiency or ideology, will lead to totalitarianism. 

After developing this argument from many points of view, Lord 
Beveridge reaches certain practical conclusions. The State must no longer 
shirk the issue. A ‘ Minister Guardian of Voluntary Action’ must be 
appointed to watch the interests of the voluntary societies much as the 
Lord President of the Council is concerned with the Universities. The 
means whereby the State assists voluntary effort, whether by grants or 
tax concessions, must be overhauled and extended. The patent absurdities 
of the law of charity, which allows large sums of money to be locked up 
in obsolete trusts, must be faced and dealt with by legislation. Co-opera- 
tion between statutory and voluntary agencies must be strengthened. 
New scope must be found for the great Friendly Societies cuckooed out 
of the nest of mutual aid by the new system of national insurance. In 
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recent years it has become fashionable to decry the nineteenth century 
philanthropists: the debunkers must themselves be debunked. A chapter 
is therefore devoted to thumb-nail pictures of some of these pioneers— 
men and women ‘ with fire in their bellies’ who blazed the trail of social 
reform. Life has become very complicated for the man in the street: ‘a 
community of rudderless persons feeling discomforts and not knowing 
why’ must be helped to an understanding by such bodies as the citizens’ 
advice bureaux. Some of the problems of increased leisure, holidays, 
gambling, the physically handicapped and the aged are examined, and 
if the treatment of these subjects is rather slight it illuminates the main 
theme and has everywhere Lord Beveridge’s felicitous turn of phrase. 

With such a variety of illustrative material so skilfully used it is 
perhaps unreasonable to quarrel with the selection. Those, however, 
whose chief interest lies in the work of the educational societies may be 
disappointed to find that Lord Beveridge has drawn his illustrations 
mainly from other types of voluntary action. It is true that there is a 
section given to youth organizations and that educational trusts are 
considered in connection with the reform of the law of charity. But 
there is veiy little reference to the large and increasing number of 
organizations, of which community associations are a typical example, 
which are developing new methods of social action in the sphere of 
adult education. 

It is possible that Lord Beveridge had in mind that the work of these 
organizations is comparatively well documented and that he therefore 
made his selection from forms of action not so well known. But here 
there is surely no more important example of his theme. At this point in 
the life of the community there is urgent need for the statutory and 
voluntary bodies to understand each other’s functions and limitations. 
Probably in no section of the social services have the authorities greater 
power either to help the societies or to put them out of business. Lord 
Beveridge is well aware of the issue. He even makes emphatic statements 
on aspects of it. ‘ The main attack on wasteful or harmful use of leisure 
cannot, in a free society, be made by direct action of the State. It must 
depend on the development of alternative interests and free pursuits: it 
depends on education, in the widest sense of the term, at all stages of 
life, but above all in adolescence and after.’ One wishes that Lord 
Beveridge had brought his great knowledge and analytical powers to 
bear more fully on this important problem. 

D.H.W.H. 


History OF EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, by S. J. Curtis. (University 
Tutorial Press Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 


There was a time when the History of Education was felt by many 
students in training to be a rather dull and musty subject. This may have 
been due to an impression that the dead past was being studied for its own 
sake, that between past and present there was a gulf that no book or 
lecture could bridge, and that education seemed to have little relation to 
other aspects of social life. 
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I believe that we have left this stage behind us. Nowadays there is a 
fairly general realization that many of our difficulties are rooted in the 
past, and that school and home and social conditions are interwoven. 
This broader outlook has been reflected in published studies and text- 
books, of which Frank Smith’s History of Elementary Education was a 
distinguished example. Moreover, the value attached to a knowledge of 
the historical background is attested by the careful chapters in official 
reports such as Hadow and Fleming, and by recent publications such as 
Professor Barnard’s Short History of Education. To these we must now 
add the volume under review, which is designed in the first instance 
for use by students in University Training Departments and Training 
Colleges. 

The great difficulty which faces any writer in this field is the size of the 
subject. How can all the History of Education in Great Britain be dealt 
with in a single volume? Dr Curtis has certainly done his best to provide 
full measure, including as he does chapters on the Middle Ages, the 
Universities, Scotland, Adult Education and Education in the Forces 
(these last two being a faiticularly welcome addition). Moreover, he has 
made a very laudable attempt to bring his story to life by reference to, 
or quotation from, regional, especially Yorkshire, sources ; and he can 
claim to have broken new ground by bringing into a survey of this scope 
material hitherto excluded. 

Unfortunately, this very catholicity leads to a certain disjointedness 
and lack of proportion. On the one hand, the reader jumps rather 
violently from England to Scotland and back again. and on the other, 
the opening chapters would need fuller treatment if a satisfactory balance 
is to be kept. Again, while the regional flavour is excellent, it is a little 
strong, and it is not hostility to Yorkshire which makes one feel that 
the local references are rather too numerous. Similarly, the Index (an 
important item in a book of this kind), which has no mention of the 
Factory Act of 1833, and whose sole reference to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion takes the reader to a chapter on secondary education, has space for 
reference to some thirty different Yorkshire schools. 

Other possible criticisms are: (1) this book shares the weakness of 
other histories of Education in not giving very much information about 
the condition and education of children in industry during the nineteenth 
century. The subject is admittedly a difficult one, but it is important. 
(2) In the main, this is a history of institutions, not of ideas. This is 
perhaps inevitable, since a concise assessment of the influence of ideas 
might well be misleading. (3) The Bibliography excludes official publica- 
tions. In view of the importance of official reports in recent years, and 
of the information to be gained from a study of the more important State 
papers, this is rather regrettable. 

These comments are not intended to detraet from appreciation of a 
serious and in many ways successful attempt to give students and the 
general reader a well-informed and lively account of all the main aspects 
of educational development in this country, 


W. C. R. HICKS. 
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LIBERTY IN THE MODERN SratTE, by Harold J. Laski. (Allen and Unwin, 
8s. 6d.) 


Professor Laski’s well-known book was written in 1930, reprinted in 
1937. The present edition, with a new introduction, contains alterations 
to the original text, but the general thesis remains. 

The book is (1) an argument for socialism, nationally and internation- 
ally, as the only means whereby individual happiness and international 
peace can be assured; (2) a recognition that, historically, possessing 
and privileged classes do not voluntarily abdicate their possessions and 
privileges ; (3) an insistence that government exists for the benefit of the 
governed and not for the convenience and prestige of the govern- 
ing class. 

Professor Laski’s approach to political analysis is born of the upheavals 
of 1848. Then, political reforms, universal suffrage and individual rights 
while increasingly regarded as necessary developments in constitution- 
alism were simultaneously suspected of being incapable in themselves 
of solving the problem man’s place in the modern state. It was the 
‘social question ’ which challenged men’s minds. Problems of inequality, 
insecurity and denials of liberty arose from the nature of the productive 
system of capitalism. Such questions were uppermost in the minds of 
the authors of the ‘ Manifesto’. Marx and Engels, however, in the years 
after 1848 took an increasing interest in the struggle for constitutional 
rights, Engels foreseeing the day when the traditional parties of law and 
order would be forced to act unconstitutionally to prevent the workers 
from gaining political control by democratic means. 

For Professor Laski, injustice is not a legal or metaphysical concept, 
but quite simply a situation in which large numbers of people feel that 
they are being unjustly treated and who, it should be added, think that 
a more equitable social system is possible. There are also those who are 
too wretched to think. 

The social system of capitalism gives rise to tensions and hatreds 
within and between nations for which the solution must be sought in 
terms of a radically different system of productive relations. How far 
must the system of the 1930s be changed to avoid the events of the 
1940s? In the author’s view we must be prepared to move very much 
further and faster on the road to Socialism than we are doing at present. 
Booms and slumps have not been eliminated from the pattern of world 
economic relationships. The USA is prosperous because of, and as long 
as, conditions of war or threats of war exist. Socialist planning must be 
extended to the international sphere to prevent international conflict 
between those who, for the time being, have, and those who have not. 
But nothing that has happened since 1930 alters the author’s view that 
the owners of property will not peacefully give up this ownership and 
the social and political control it commands. 

The modern state is organized government based on a stable set of 
property relationships. Those who gain liberty and security from their 
identification with these relationships will never understand the reason- 
ing of those who condemn the system for producing insecurity and 
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oppression. In the absence of common ground on which to reason the 
issue will probably be settled by force. 

It is unrealistic to expect any organized government to give in to a 
revolutionary threat to its existence. But it is realistic and reasonable to 
argue, as Professor Laski does, that most so-called threats to the state in 
the last thirty years have not been of revolutionary force. All states, 
including democratic states have become unduly sensitive to criticism. 
Conscientious objectors in 1914, Tom Mooney in 1916 and Sacco and 
Vanzetti in the 1920s, by no stretch of the imagination represented 
threats to the state, but all were subject to the harshest treatment. Sacco 
and Vanzetti are awful examples of the sacrifices made to maintain the 
stability of a system. As in the Dreyfus case, so with Sacco and Vanzetti, 
many of the ‘ best’ people could be found arguing that the death of two 
poor Italian immigrants was of little importance when the alternative 
was to have a respected judiciary admit that it had been wrong. But 
Professor Laski’s point is that by such illegitimate exercises of authority 
the state reinforces its critics and weakens its own moral authority. 
Certainly with Sacco and Vanzetti, the belief that American courts are 
influenced by political and social pressures was made world-wide and 
persists, with less and less justification, to this day. 

During the inter-war years the attitude towards civil liberties was 
‘deflationary ’. The rulers closed their ranks and were quick to restrain 
effective criticism. Rulers as well as ruled were conscious of insecurity. 
But how far this has been altered by the acceptance in this country of a 
less deflationary attitude in public affairs? In home affairs the subject is 
too complex for discussion here, but in the empire have not the possessors 
of power and property voluntarily and peacefully abdicated in favour of 
the people of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma? The actual hand-over 
in India was peaceful, but the events of the years which preceded this 
technical transference of power substantiate Professor Laski’s thesis. 
The French and Dutch are democratic peoples, too, but emancipation 
for their colonial possessions has not followed smoothly and naturally 
with the course of their own democratic development. 

Professor Laski’s book is a timely reminder that the problems of 
liberty cannot be solved merely by the election of ‘ liberal’ governments. 
Governments of the left, no less than others, are tempted to restrict 
liberty on the grounds of administrative convenience. What is to one 
man administrative convenience is, to another, political bias. 

The good citizen can never relax. 

RICHARD H. PEAR. 


PARLIAMENT, by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, revised by Sir Cecil Carr. (Home 
Univ. Library, 5s.) 


Sir Cecil Carr has revised Ilbert’s well-known work on the history, 
constitution and practice of Parliament. When Ilbert was preparing the 
second edition in 1919 he was so devoid of dogma and so careful of 
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recorded fact that he refrained from any prophecy about the return of 
the system of Cabinet and party government that had been suspended 
during the war. True to this tradition Sir Cecil Carr confines himself to 
a detailed description of the working of the legislative branch, and it is 
for this reason that his book will find a ready welcome from students of 
the Constitution. The theory of the Constitution has long intrigued us. 
Here the practice of the legislative side is most adequately expounded. 
But it is no bald statement of the mechanics of the process. The powerful 
influence of Parliamentary history is painted in to give meaning to present 
practice, and we can read here one of the most lively short accounts yet 
written of the trade in seats before the days of Reform. 

The Englishman’s difficulty is to be critical of his political institutions. 
He becomes absorbed in the historical reasons for peculiar parts of these 
institutions and too frequently ends by justifying old practices because 
he understands them. So much of the pageantry remains, yet so well has 
the Cabinet system worked in both war and peace that tradition, practical 
efficiency, and sentiment frequently combine to confuse our discussions 
on parliamentary reform. The impassioned cry of ‘ Despotism’ against 
the practice of delegated legislation is now but a thin wail emanating 
from a few die-hard theorists. The louder cry of ‘ Bureaucracy’ is too 
often coloured with party feeling to be regarded as an important contri- 
bution. All criticism tends to be eclipsed by the fact that Parliament does 
its work and does it pretty well in spite of the increasing volume which 
this assumes year by year. 

Parliament, however, is more than a legislative body. It is a great 
political club. It is a place of good fellowship where party hostility can 
be forgotten when the votes have been counted. It is a milieu in which 
the newly sharpened spikes of political doctrine are gradually dulled by 
contact with the walls of opposing opinion. It is an assembly of pro- 
fessional politicians who are brutally critical, sitting as they do in the 
stalls, of those who play to the gallery. 

It can become too interested in small points of etiquette, in its own 
gossip, personalities and humour if not frequently reminded by the few 
who watch of the clamouring multitude outside who are calling for 
action. It is a place where men with really strong convictions will probably 
be unhappy and unsuccessful. 

It is a brotherhood from which very few withdraw voluntarily and 
which ex-Members make frenzied and tragic efforts to re-enter. It would 
seem to be a more agreeable place than the lower house of the American 
Congress, many members of which have no desire to serve more than 
one two-year term. But then the American Senate offers greater dignity, 
influence and security. The House of Lords offers only unpaid extinction. 

In this excellent volume Sir Cecil Carr has done the student’s work 
for him. He has established a solid base from which the more ambitious 
or adventurous can explore in search of history, constitutional theory or 
political controversy. 


REVIEWS 


RICHARD H. PEAR. 
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RELIGION, by Nathaniel Micklem. Home University Library. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948, 5s.) 


How To READ THE BIBLE, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, 1948, 7s. 6d.) 


Tue LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by G. F. Moore, second 
edition, revised by L. H. Brockington. Home University Library. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948, 5s.) 


Religion is one of the best short introductions to the subject commonly 
known as ‘ comparative religion’, which has appeared. It has two impor- 
tant merits. It really is a comparative study and it succeeds in whetting 
the appetite for further reading. By selecting what he calls ‘moments’ 
in religion Dr Micklem presents his subject as something vital in human 
history and not as a dry academic study. His emphasis is on experience 
and he makes it clear that ‘ though religion has its rational aspect, it is not 
solely or even primarily a matter of the intellect. It is response to environ- 
ment before it is intellectual theory.’ Consequently Dr Micklem is able 
‘to offer the pattern or ground-plan of religion as it has appeared among 
men and to show its main developments’. 

One unfortunate result of Dr Micklem’s method and classification is 
that, certain experiences common to some of the greater religions having 
been brought together for comparison in an enlightening and valuable 
manner, the reader to whom the subject is new is left without a clear 
picture of any one of these religions so treated. It is consequently 
necessary for him to have at hand one of the more usual and less 
imaginatively written textbooks, which presents the greater religions 
separately and offers an outline of their doctrine. Dr. Micklem tends to 
assume at times that his readers have a fairly intimate knowledge of the 
subject, as, tor instance, in his brief reference to Lutheranism in his 
exposition of Mahayana Buddhism. This is an additional reason for 
further reading and there will be few who, having been stimulated by 
Dr Micklem to study ‘ comparative religion’, will not find a re-reading 
of his book well worth while. 

If the reader’s perseverance is sufficient to get him through the first 
three chapters of Professor Goodspeed’s book he will find that it has 
one of the merits of Dr Micklem’s work. How to Read the Bible provides 
introductions, most of them useful and attractively written, to the many 
kinds of literature to be found in the Bible. These introductions are such 
as will encourage and almost compel most readers to study this literature 
and enable them to do it with some apprehension of its character and 
value. The chapters dealing with the poetic literature, full of well chosen 
quotations, are a delight to read. Unfortunately this cannot be said of 
the first three chapters, ‘ Where to Begin ’, ‘ Biographies ’, and ‘ Speeches, 
Orations and Sermons’. Here especially, as sometimes elsewhere, Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed gives the impression of ‘ writing down’ to his readers. 
Here, too, there is a paucity of useful information, the worst example 
being the introduction to the life of Ezekiel, which is dismissed in two 
and a quarter lines! 
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It is unfortunate that Professor Goodspeed did not content himself 
with writing introductions to the various types of Biblical literature 
without attempting to regiment his readers into studying the literature in 
an order of his own arbitrary choice. His method involves an unhistorical 
approach which his later chapters can scarcely rectify. Many readers will 
consider that the chapters on the historical background and ‘ chrono- 
logical reading’ would be more useful at the beginning rather than near 
the end of the book and that they might well have been more closely 
linked with the chapters entitled ‘ The Outline of History ’. The different 
types of writing could then have been more easily and clearly placed in 
their historical settings. Professor Goodspeed’s suggested order of read- 
ing also leads to considerable repetition. Thus, for example, the reader 
is referred to St. Luke’s Gospel no less than four times in a manner which 
will necessitate his reading more than once the same passages. There are 
other disconcerting characteristics of this book. There is no discussion 
of the historicity of Elisha and only a bare reference to the greatest of 
the prophecies, the Servant Songs of Deutero-Isaiah. Several other less 
important but equally problematical matters, such as the date of II Peter 
and the date and destination of the Epistle to the Hebrews, are also 
dealt with in too dogmatic and uncritical a fashion. 

In contrast to Professor Goodspeed’s book, The Literature of the Old 
Testament is on the one hand more prosaic in style and treatment and 
on the other more cognisant of modern Biblical scholarship. It is clearly 
written for a different class of readers, more knowledgeable and inter- 
ested in academic studies. Consequently such problems as those of the 
Elisha narratives and the Servant Songs are considered, although once 
again we find that the latter are not given the attention they deserve, 
probably because so much has been written on these prophecies that in a 
short book it is impossible to refer to the many different theories 
propounded. One might, however, legitimately expect more than nine- 
and a half lines in a book of two hundred and twenty-two pages! 
Elsewhere occasionally there is a similar tendency to pass too quickly 
over important developments in belief and practice without adequate 
discussion of their significance. Consequently the treatment of the 
contents of the books now and again barely escapes being superficial 
and monotonous. In general, however, it is true to say that L. H. Brock- 
ington’s revision of Dr Moore’s book provides a concise and very useful 
introduction to the books of the Old Testament, which, because it is 
carefully written and based upon the now well-established opinions of 
modern scholarship, is a trustworthy guide to the reader who wishes to 
make a serious but not necessarily laborious and detailed study of the 
subject. 

C. T. CHAPMAN. 
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THE TRADE WINDS—A STUDY OF BRITISH OVERSEAS TRADE, 1793-1815, 
by various authors, edited by C. Northcote Parkinson. (George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 18s.) 


It is an astonishing and intriguing fact that our island nation, which 
owes its greatness to its commerce and its shipping, should have neglected 
so completely the study of maritime history. Even naval history, despite 
the classic work of the American, Capt. A. T.. Mahan, and the efforts of 
the Admiralty, has only a small and precarious foothold in the academic 
world. Of the long, varied, and fascinating story of the growth of 
Britain’s overseas trade little has been heard. Economic historians, 
absorbed in the contemplation of the humble turnip, of the ‘ dark satanic 
mills’, railway systems, and the ‘factory and the unsatisfactory acts’, 
have resolutely turned their backs upon the oceans; and upon the men 
who, in both the days of sail and of steam, have by their hardihood and 
courage opened up the remotest corners of the globe to British trade. This 
neglect of the role and importance of commerce, and of the merchant 
marine in peace and in war, has not been limited to the class-room or 
the University. In the highest councils of the State ignorance and its 
concomitant vacillation have often brought us near to disaster. The hard 
lessons of the Napoleonic Wars had to be learnt anew in 1914-18 and, 
more surprisingly and with less cause, again in 1939-45. The Trade Winds 
has been planned and written as a contribution towards filling this 
amazing gap in our historical literature. 

A complete history of British Overseas Trade would be an encyclo- 
paedic task. The authors of this book have concentrated, therefore, on a 
comparatively short period, that of the French War, from 1793-1815. 
This attempt to portray in outline the background of trade against which 
the Navy of Nelson’s time had to operate, might at first sight appear a 
strange choice. It has, however, the advantage of focusing attention on 
the interrelation of sea power, overseas trade, and national survival 
during one of the greatest life and death struggles in our history. As in 
the German Wars of the twentieth century, a military tyranny dominated 
the continent of Europe, and this power possessed formidable naval 
strength. All the strategic problems of major war at sea, the role of battle 
fleets, the organizing of convoys, and the menace of the raider, were 
present. It cannot be too strongly emphasized, of course, that the dangers 
have become even greater in the twentieth century owing to Britain’s 
more complete dependence on overseas supplies, and to the invention of 
the aeroplane and the submarine. Nevertheless the difference is one of 
degree rather than of kind, and the overall strategic picture remains 
the same. 

The Trade Winds is divided into two main sections, each of which 
contains a number of essays written by specialists in their particular 
fields. The first section comprises a general survey of the organization 
and personnel of British shipping during the period under review. In 
addition to the essays on Ownership and Insurance and the Employ- 
ment of British Shipping, by C. Ernest Fayle, there are chapters by 
Basil Lubbock on ships and their rig, and the seamen who manned them. 
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Another chapter, contributed by C. Northcote Parkinson (the editor of 
the book), A. C. Wardle, and Prof. C. M. MaclInnes, deals with the three 
main seaports of the period—London, Liverpool, and Bristol. The section 
on London should have a special interest for Londoners, as it was during 
this time that the first London wet docks were constructed. The West 
India Docks were opened in 1802, and the London Docks in 1806, and 
some of the fortress-like warehouses, built well over one hundred years 
ago, are still used to-day. These two basins have since expanded into 
vast and complex systems which, unknown to a large number of 
Londoners, extend for miles below London Bridge, and comprise what 
is now the largest port in the world. 

Section two reviews in considerable detail the main channels of 
commerce which survived and required protection during the wars. 
C. Northcote Parkinson writes on the East India Trade, and L. C. Horsfall 
on the West India Trade; there are essays also on the trade with 
America (Prof. H. Heaton), and with Newfoundland (A. C. Wardle) and 
on the traffic in slaves (Prof. MacInnes). Mr A. C. Wardle contributes an 
interesting essay on the Post-Office Packets, which operated from the 
port of Falmouth. Much valuable information, enlivened by colourful 
incidents, is given of the great days of the East Indiamen. One is surprised 
and also a little disturbed to be reminded that the slave trade, with all 
its attendant horrors, was widely accepted as an important and serious 
field of commerce and enterprise less than one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and that the early prosperity of Liverpool was very largely built 
upon this traffic in human flesh. 

It must be admitted that The Trade Winds, despite its clearly defined 
limits in time, suffers from a certain lack of unity, perhaps inevitable when 
one remembers that it is the work of eight different authors. Moreover, 
although the choice of the Napoleonic War period is fully justified from 
the point of view of illustrating and emphasizing wide national strategic 
factors, the abnormal nature of the period in other respects detracts from 
the general surveys of trade and seafaring conditions. This is less a 
criticism than an invitation to the authors, or any other writers interested 
in the subject, to produce a similar study of more normal times. The 
editor and authors of The Trade Winds deserve full praise, however, for 
the success with which they have included material of interest to the 
specialist without losing the tang and romance of the sea. The Trade 
Winds blow steadily throughout the book, and tales of Wapping High- 
way, press gangs, of ships in the Middle Passage heavy laden with human 
cargo, fights at sea, and exotic fever-ridden ports, give colour and life to 
the neat tables of statistics. The illustrations are attractive, and for the 
serious student of this fascinating and all too little known field there is 
at the end of the book an excellent bibliography. 

F. G. BROOK. 
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HUMAN KNOWLEDGE: ITS SCOPE AND LimITs, by Bertrand Russell. 
(George Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 


Bertrand Russell sets out to write for the general reader, and rightly 
dislikes the tendency of philosophers to become abstruse specialists, 
intelligible only to each other and a small circle—and not always that. 
‘He seeks a return to the tradition of Locke and Hume, who wrote their 
philosophy for the general educated public. The increasing specialization 
and ‘compartmentalization’ of knowledge both makes this aim much 
harder to realize than in the eighteenth century and also increases the 
need to attempt it. Bertrand Russell has many appropriate qualifications 
for the task. He is a fluent, neat and witty writer. At the same time, he is 
no easy popularizer. He never shirks a thorny issue, ! ut flies at it and 
worries it like a dog after a bone. He is a supreme idea-chaser ; as was 
said of Napoleon III (in a very different context) ‘ideas pop out of his 
head like rabbits from a warren’. Russell’s endless capacity to stimulate 
would be invaluable in a WEA lecturer. He has, however, corresponding 
limitations which become serious defects in a work of this sort. Where 
the aim is nothing less than to sketch the scope and limits of human 
knowledge, a grand and solid design would seem to be required. The 
reader needs to be brought to a high point where he can catch at least 
a glimpse of the land in all its entirety laid out clearly beneath him. 
Russell reveals his landscape in a fitful and changing light. He might 
reasonably argue that, in his view, human knowledge itself is surrounded 
with a penumbra of vagueness which extends (he rightly points out) to 
language itself. Nevertheless, the argument and treatment is uneven and 
the conclusions fail to emerge clearly. The author’s predilection for a 
mathematical approach also makes some passages difficult for a lay 
reader, although it ensures an expert treatment of such important prob- 
lems as Probability. This is not a book for philosophic beginners, but 
Russell’s average educated man, if he tackles it with persistence and 
discrimination, will be well rewarded. 

‘The central purpose of this book is to examine the relation between 
individual experience and the general body of scientific knowledge. It 
is taken for granted that scientific knowledge, in its broad outlines, is 
to be accepted.’ Thus the argument opens ; but Russell soon puts human 
pretensions in their place. ‘Cosmically and causally, knowledge is an 
unimportant feature of the universe ; a science which omitted to mention 
its occurrence might, from an impersonal point of view, suffer only from 
a very trivial imperfection. In describing the world, subjectivity is a 
vice.’ Adopting thus provisionally the impatient attitude of naive realism, 
Russell starts with a brief description of the Universe as envisaged by 
‘impersonal’ science; but he soon returns to the perplexing theme of 
the relation of subjective experience to objective knowledge which 
forms the body of the book. He wrestles again, sometimes in similar 
terms, with Hume’s old puzzles of how the mind can know anything 
beyond its own ideas, and of how inferences about the external world— 
upon which depend the loftiest generalizations of science no less than 
the trivial assumptions of everyday life—can be logically justified. 
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Russell shows well the dilemma of the complete sceptic, the solipsist, 
who cannot logically assert even his own existence, let alone wonder—as 
did a logician who wrote to Russell—why more people do not agree with 
him! Russell’s answer to the central problem is really a new version of 
the answer which Kant made to Hume. He has to admit that all human 
knowledge (other than pure deductive logic and mathematics) rests on 
certain assumptions which cannot themselves be logically demonstrated 
or even be shown to be probable. Instead of the Kantian categories, 
Russell offers us a set of postulates of scientific inference. But the 
principle of the answer remains the same (though the actual answer is 
less dogmatic and less comprehensive) ; and the problem, it is fair to say, 


remains with us. 
PETER SELF. 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING, by L. Belle Poliard. (John Wiley & 
Sons Inc., New York, $2.75; Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London, 
16s. 6d.) 


Are the values of home, family and community life sufficiently appre- 
ciated in our democratic societies? Is adult education helping to preserve 
and extend democracy and order within the family? And what help is 
given in the most difficuit task of building strong homes? 

In this revised edition of her book on Adult Education for Home- 
making, Miss Pollard, who is the supervisor of Household Arta Education, 
in St. Louis, Missouri, has not only provided a stimulating textbook for 

“feachers and Students 3r domestic science—or what the Americans term 
more comprehensively ‘home economics ’—but she has analysed the 
values of home life and emphasized the vital importance of a contented 
and efficient homemaker to the family, and of a happy family to the 
community. Seononiting is more than housekeeping. It is more than 
the acquisition . . . of technical skills and aids. It is. . . the creation of a 
social situation in which a normal family life may develop.’ Good 
homes do not just happen and people do not instinctively know how to 
meet problems in homemaking (as is shown by the existence of family 
aid societies and juvenile and domestic courts). 

The author rightly treats the subject of Education for Homemaking 
as a whole and§fees its chief function as education for the security and 
elevation of the family in terms of the following objectives: 


A. Im ed relationships. 
. Well-adjusted children, youth an 


Appropriate and sufficient clothing. 

Wisely attained management. 

Adequate and acceptable housing and furnishing. 
Requirements and functions of food. 

Desired and essential health and home care of the sick. 
Judicious and enjoyable buying. 

I. Planned leisure well used. 


Many examples of specific courses in various States are given. In a 
rural part of Ohio a professional worker in parent education devotes 
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60 per cent of her time to groups and 40 per cent to individual problems. 
In Toledo a training course for grandparents, great uncles and aunts was 
organized (a useful idea for this country, where children of working 
mothers are left in the care of these relations). In Philadelphia two 
domestic science teachers are employed in a home visiting advisory 
service on a substandard housing estate. 

Experience in the States shows that, whereas masses of adults will not 
enlist rapidly in lifelong learning movements, they will, however, go to’ 
advice bureaux, one-day schools and ‘ workshops’. These ‘ workshops’ 
are worth noting. Both homemaker and teacher look on them as their 
headquarters. They occupy a large area with facilities for demonstra- 
tions, classes and storage, and are used for training teachers as well as 
adults. They serve as a centre for illustrative and demonstration material 
and for exhibitions and open meetings, and are regarded as the best 
means of unifying the adult education programme as a whole. 

Apart from its value to the specialist, much of the book, although 
sometimes naively stating the obvious, contains excellent food for 
thought for those concerned with the general problems of adult educa- 
tion. Miss Pollard thinks that teachers should always be, in the words 
of the old Chinese, in a state of ‘ full-bloom’. As in England, there is a 
great need for recruits and for training in community work, local surveys, 
social welfare and publicity work. The last is tackled with typical 
American vigour. In condemning authoritarian attitudes in teaching, she 
says, ‘Too many adults have to live under domination in their home 
and work. They should be free in education.’ 

Miss Pollard finds that people are more efficiency-minded and after 
a full day’s work are impatient with slow processes in education. In her 
own field, she has no use for copying recipes and notes, but advocates 
the circulation of duplicated copies to save time for more vital work. 

The final chapter on ‘ Evaluation’ suggests methods of following up 
in order to estimate the value of the courses. ‘ Teachers cannot merely 
assume that objectives have been achieved, unless evidence of change 
can be recognized in the individual and in the home and community 
living of the people.’ A true gauge, which we might apply with advantage 
to our own attempts at adult education. 

PEGGY ALEXANDER. 


THE APPROACH TO ARCHITECTURE, by Martin S. Briggs. (George Allen 
and Unwin, 6s.) 

This volume is one of a series called County College Books and is well- 
suited to meet the needs of the young adult. The author gives a résumé of 
historical styles and establishes principles which, in his view, may be used 
as a guide to good taste. After two practical chapters on ‘ Design in 
Architecture’ and ‘ How Building is Done’ he applies his principles to 
houses, schools, churches, factories and other buildings. The illustrations 
to the book do not always do justice to the examples chosen. The short 
bibliography provides further suitable reading for the constituency for 
which this book is designed. 
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STYLE IN PoTTery, by Arthur Lane. (Oxford Univ. Press, 6s.) 


Whether the pottery which decorates and mars our homes and tables 
is in general more or less deplorable as art than the pictures on our walls 
is doubtful. Mr Lane points out that it less frequently expresses a 
personal taste: ‘China is something that just happens.’ It may be added 
that even ‘art’ pottery is to-day also usually a highly commercial 
product. No one has taken that joy in its production which Roger Fry 
suggested was essential to a work of art but a business man has tried to 
keep costs low and profits high and his salesmen have constantly 
reminded him of the theories of Thornstein Veblen. 

Style in Pottery outlines very briefly but in a useful introductory way 
the qualities which can make pottery good and illustrates their applica- 
tion from the earliest times to the present day. Thirty-six of its pages are 
devoted to illustrations of typical and for the most part admirable pots 
of different periods. 

Since it is only modern pots that most of us have the money to buy it is 
a pity that more space is not devoted to contemporary products. Modern 
‘Continental pottery is exemplified only by a rather weak Copenhagen 
design. The true genius of pottery, Mr Lane rightly remarks, ‘like that 
of architecture is closely bound up with abstract geometrical form’ and 
what is true of shape is true of decoration. The Wedgwood products put 
forward as examples of good modern British design also have their 
defects: the late Eric Ravillious’s decorations are interesting but do not 
really belong to pottery or to the eighteenth century shape of the jug 
illustrated and it is perhaps because Keith Murray was trained as an 
architect that his vase so flatly contradicts the Chinese potter’s idea 
quoted by Mr Lane, ‘the volume inside a pot was conceived as an 
expanding force thrusting the walls outward into a perfect sphere, 
threatening to burst upward and spread like a growing plant’. British 
manufacturers with a feeling for design and a desire to do anything 
except copy the old may be forgiven for thinking the best thing to do is 
to import good designers from other industries. But the real hope for 
improvement in style in English pottery lies in bringing the artist- 
craftsman into the industry to combine industrial production methods 
with sound design. At present he is trained by the Art School to turn his 
back on the commercial producers and he prefers to make expensive 
stoneware of relatively limited use in his studio. Meanwhile the fastidious 
consumer looks for industrial tableware not which is good but which it 
is possible to have around. For this reason it is a pity that Mr Lane 
adheres to the myth of the artistic superiority of stoneware over earthen- 
ware. ‘Stoneware has a ringing integrity that sets it high above soft 
earthenware.’ The implication of the phrase is as unjustified as its exact 
meaning is obscure. 


HAROLD AND MARGARETE MARKS. 
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BoTTICELLI, HOLBEIN, VERMEER AND BLAKE. (World’s Master New Series, 
Studio Publications Ltd., 3s. 6d.) 


The new ‘ World’s Master ’ series published by the Studio Publications 
Ltd., has just that precision and exactness that is so often lamentably 
lacking in small pictorial anthologies of this sort. These little books do 
exactly what they set out to do. They provoke and stimulate intelligent 
interest in the artist they are illustrating. 

The books are small, neat, easy to handle and pleasant to look at. The 
cover-papers are apt, gay, attractive and well-designed and the covers 
themselves happily stiff. The type is good and clear and the reproductions 
in monochrome fairly good, and the selection of pictures excellent. 

The choice of Mr Antony Bertram to write the small monographs 
and to compile the notes could not be bettered. He is scholarly enough 
tc give us the essentials and human enough to express a point of view. 
His style is simple, clear and to the point. 

Mr Bertram, with unerring touch in each case, has chosen just those 
telling and important factors to give us a surprisingly rounded account 
of the development of each artist and provide some pregnant clues to the 
fuller understanding of his work. The biographical and bibliographical 
notes and the special notes on the pictures are very helpful indeed. 

The memento mori is a theme not connected with the popular concep- 
tion of Botticelli. The nineteenth century discoverers and popularizers 
of this fifteenth century artist (who had dropped into obscurity less than 
fifty years after his death) imposed their own sentimentality and woolly 
thinking and feeling on to his work. They saw nothing but the prettinesses 
and the painstaking painting of detail, completely ignoring the tragedy, 
strength and conflict in his works. 

In his short introduction Mr Bertram points out that even in his most 
delightful portrayals of the Virgin and Child there is nearly always a 
reminder of the thorny death to come. His description of the man 
Botticelli, set firmly against the background of his turbulent times, his 
personal problem posed against that of his period, stimulates a new 
interest in this already beloved artist. 

In the case of Holbein (whom we all too readily accept as an English 
artist) Mr Bertram reminds us that although he is primarily thought of 
as a portraitist it was really only force of circumstances that made him 
so. Holbein was born in Augsberg, but it was in Basle that he painted 
many of his greatest works, religious paintings and frescoes which were 
fated to be destroyed during the fanatical Calvinist revolution. After 
vicissitudes he eventually settled in England. But here, too, Protestantism 
was rapidly putting an end to religious art and therefore his talents were 
mainly diverted to the painting and drawing of portraits. He, like the 
medieval artists, was a very fine designer of a variety of objects. 

It is a measure of Mr Bertram’s objectivity and the breadth of his 
comprehension that he can write so sympathetically and understandingly 
of the work of two such diametrically opposed artists as Vermeer and 
William Blake. Both these monographs impress one with his ability to 
suggest more than he actually says. 
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Of the work of Vermeer, the extravert artist par excellence, about whose 
personal life we know practically nothing, he demonstrates concisely 
and clearly the reasons why he considers him one of the world’s masters, 
a superb artist in spite of the fact that he painted only the simple things 
that came to hand. Sometimes these objects are found over and over 
again in his paintings—a chair, a map, a mirror, a cloth. He points out 
his superiority over the artists of the same sort and period due to his 
superb architectural quality and his masterly use of light. 

Of William Blake, that highly complex character about whom on the 
other hand we know a very great deal, Mr Bertram writes with love and 
great perspicacity. He suggests a method by which we can approach the 
works of this mystic, often so misunderstood and even more often left 
severely alone. He demonstrates how impossible it is to make an assess- 
ment of Blake’s work without accepting him as a whole, as poet—painter 
—engraver—printer: that absolutely everything he did was part of the 
total expression of himself, his life and beliefs. 

In all, I consider these booklets a very welcome addition to the layman’s 
knowledge, so very sadly neglected where the visual arts are concerned, 
and look forward with pleasure to the completion of the series. 

HELEN KAPP. 
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COMMON BRITISH FLOWERS, by E. M. Turner ; COMMON BRITISH BIRDs, 
by Ralph Whitlock. (Paul Elek, 7s. 6d.) 


These two books, pleasantly produced and of handy pocket size, set 
out to give a new depth of interest in the country. They appeal, not to 
skilled naturalists, but to ramblers, hikers, YHA members and ‘ ordinary ’ 
men and women without any particular label but with an instinctive 
love of nature and the fascination of the English scene. Such books help 
those with open-air interests by making their excursions more satisfying 
through enabling them to appreciate the living communities: of plants 
and animals which they see. Extra-Mural Departments, notably Birming- 
ham and Manchester, and some of the new residential colleges such as 
Westham in Warwickshire, have, by providing courses for those with 
little or no formal training in botany or biology, recognized Nature as 
not solely the preserve of the naturalist. Books such as these are welcome 
as giving in the same way the minimum working knowledge needed to 
identify wild flowers and birds. 

Both books are attractive because both authors love their subjects for 
their own sake. That on birds gives the spirit of both in saying: ‘ Birds 
are part of the pattern of life’ and ‘the spell of these utterly fascinating 
creatures is mysterious and complete’. Were there an ‘apostolic suc- 

_cession’ of nature-lovers with the power of handing on their love to 
others, the authors of these friendly books might well belong to it. 


Common British Flowers, by a self-styled amateur, introduces flower- 
ing plants as active members of a dynamic community with an aesthetic 
appeal and charm rather than as botanical specimens. There is a 
minimum of formal botany and one senses that the author has found 
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most of the plants described. The apt quotations, mainly from Herbals, 
remind the reader of our heritage of wild flowers and great botanists. 
The sub-headings for the types of vegetation, dividing the book into 
little essays, e.g. ‘Coming down to the Valleys’ and ‘Chalk Country’, 
are attractive. These take away the textbook atmosphere, as do the 
quotations from general authors as Kipling and W. H. Hudson. The first 
chapter describes the structure and function of a plant, two chapters deal 
with flowers by season and habitat, and the fourth chapter gives brief 
descriptions and characters of thirty families. 

When reprinting, the page numbers of the Table of Contents should ° 
be corrected. Among textual errors are: p. 15, the style is not synony- 
mous with the pistil ; the contents of the pollen tube fertilize the ovule 
(not the seed); p. 48, sorrels and docks do not belong to Cheno- 
podiaceae ; p. 76, vetches and trefoils do not usually have single flowers ; 
p. 78, there are more than five species of the genus Epilobium; p. 85, 
Brooklime is not in Primulaceae—this should be Brookweed; p. 138, 
Heather should be Heath. Diagrams would helpfully illustrate terms 
like hypogynous or follicle. A few paragraphs encouraging identification 
with the use of a Flora would be an advantage. 


Common British Birds must be praised for its easy style and the wide 
fund of knowledge from which it is obviously drawn. Ralph Whitlock, 
already well known as a broadcaster and writer on nature topics, gives 
here some quite delightful observations of bird life and in fact of the 
country generally. It is} however, the photographs which really make the 
book, for it is unusual to find over eighty really first-class pictures in a 
book of 150 pages. A very great deal of care has marked the choice of 
these prints from the vast range available. The master technique of Eric 
Hosking stands out, as nearly fifty photographs are his; others are by 
bird photographers as noted as Oliver Pike and John Armitage, and in 
all fifteen photographers have contributed. Two coloured illustrations 
are reproductions from Gould’s Birds of Great Britain but the restric- 
tions of four-colour printing hardly do justice to the magnificence of 
the originals. 

Several errors, often most misleading, impair an otherwise excellent . 
book. To say ‘The Eider Duck appears entirely white except for the 
black crown’ describes reasonably adult males during the part of the 
year when they are in full breeding plumage. Immature and female birds, 
however, are almost uniformly brown and of this there is no mention. 
Other such examples could be quoted. 

Those familiar with the normal procedure will not like the writer’s 
habit of starting each specific and sub-specific Latin name with a 
capital letter. The International Rules of Nomenclature prescribe 
methods of quoting scientific names and their authors which are often 
neglected in the present work. Where a bird has been described and a 
Latin name given, it is the rule to give the author’s name (or initial) after 
the scientific name. If, as a result of more recent study, the scientific 
name be altered and the bird moved to another genus, then the original 
author’s name is given in brackets. An example of the neglect of this 
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rule is on p. 37 where the Rook is still of the genus Corvus as classified 
by Linnaeus but the writer puts Linnaeus’s initial in brackets. If this 
criticism be thought trivial with regard to a book written for beginners, 
it should be remembered that the writer is helping his readers to enter 
the world of science and in so doing must himself be scientific. 

Ralph Whitlock, himself such a keen observer, might perhaps have 
given more practical suggestions, including a bibliography, about taking 
study further. Equipment could be recommended for bird-watching and 
hints on the study of migration given. Yet, when all criticisms are made, _ 
one should underline the attraction of reading a book whose author is 
so convinced of the value of bird-watching in making the watcher a 
more satisfactory person. Any study that trains a man to enjoy his own 
company and that of natural things is worthwhile in this over-gregarious 
age which sees most worth in the man who is not complete in himself 
but who is ‘a good mixer’. 

R. W. CROSSLAND, C. A. NORRIS, F. E. G. OWEN. 
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FREIE VOLKSBILDUNG. Periodical for the whole field of adult education. 


We have before us the first dozen or so numbers of Freie Volksbildung 
which in the days of the Weimar Republic was a leading journal in the 
free adult education movement, had to cease publication in 1933 and was 
revived in January 1947. In the introduction to the first number the joint 
editors, Eduard Weitsch and Heiner Lotze,* explained that they wished 
to help the post-war adult education movement to take up the broken 
threads (putting at its disposal the experience and lessons of the past) but 
that they also desired to widen the scope of the journal’s purview to 
include all aspects of adult education from the Volkshochschulen to the 
Polytechnics, Academies of Administration, the Radio, Film, Theatre, 
Museums and Libraries. Apart from giving news about adult education 
activities in all four zones of Germany, Freie Volksbildung attempts to 
express the whole range of problems of adult education in Germany 
to-day. However, the place of publication being Munich, and the editors 
being domiciled in the American and British Zones respectively, the 
articles, probably necessarily, mirror the western scene only. Some of the 
problems touched upon are specific such as ‘ University Adult Educa- 
tion and Democracy’, ‘ Adult Education and Re-Training’, and ‘ The 
Psychology of Former National Socialists and their educational treat- 
ment as a problem of Adult Education’, but most themes are the general 
themes of adult education in this country, in German dress. 

In an essay on ‘ Topical and Timeless Subjects in the Work of Adult 
Education’ (Heft 4, April 1947), Else Epstein describes the extreme diffi- 
culty of winning the interest and concern of students for political and 
social problems. She mentions the opinion of another contemporary 
author (in 1946) that the German people as yet lacked the courage and 
strength to tackle burning issues, that they needed a retreat into the realms 
of philosophy, poetry and music, etc., to gain there the strength for future 


* Since January 1948 edited by Weitsch only. 
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decisions. This, Else Epstein appears to regard as a doubtful proposition. 
She realizes that the optimism of 1919 has given way to a defeatist belief 
in the inevitability of political developments and the powerlessness of the 
individual to exert any influence, and that for these reasons alone most 
people look upon political studies as a waste of time. Moreover, to-day’s 
German youth was not formed by a free Youth Movement with its love 
for debate and experiment but by the Hitler Youth and its propaganda. 
To-day’s German youth (and not youth only) is deeply suspicious of 
anything that might amount to ideological re-training. The main point 


at present is a wish to gain formal knowledge. Such subjects as ‘ current | 


affairs’, ‘economics’, ‘international relations’ did not figure in the 
curriculum of schools and do not enjoy any prestige. The author con- 
cludes by saying that political re-education is certainly not the only and 
not the profoundest task of adult education. The deepest task lies with 
the individual and his soul. 

However, the individual who is not interested in his fellow men and 
in his community remains incomplete. Hence all subjects must be used 
to stimulate those interests, and all teachers must understand the deeper 
significance of their special tasks for the creation of a new and responsible 
attitude towards life. One of the most concrete articles is that of Heiner 
Lotze on ‘The Volkshochschule before the Decision’ (Heft 10, 1947). 
Lotze warns against satisfaction with quantitative successes. For him, 
apart from his ideas on manual activities, the heart of adult education 
is the Arbeitsgemeinschaft (the Study Group) that tackles the issues of 
the local, the national and the world community. In his view education 
without study is impossible. Only a few are prepared for serious work. 
To get at those few, at the elite, is the most important task of adult 
education. Another difficulty is to find the right tutors. The habit of 
employing school teachers, instructors or even university professors is 
to be deplored. Judges, solicitors, managers, trade union leaders, artists, 
politicians, administrators—men and women with actual experience of 
life in all its spheres should be induced to become tutors and be instructed 
in the special methods of adult education. Besides there should be a 
number of full-time tutors and wardens for the lack of which many 
promising beginnings would fail and no proper direction and continuity 
could be obtained. This plea of Lotze’s, together with his claim for 
generous grants from public funds, points to a difficulty which is most 
likely to have considerably increased after the currency reform! 

It is, of course, impossible to mention all articles, not to speak of 
commenting on them. The German habit of giving the ages as well as the 
addresses of their contributor allows us to conclude that the majority of 
the authors of Freie Volksbildung were born well before 1900. Their 
writings are often distinguished by the graces—or are they disgraces? — 
of the German philosophical style. However, they are all struggling, with 
a very few younger people in their midst, to establish a new and fresh 
outlook for German adult education against the background of an 
immense catastrophe. There are no contributions from students but this 
is probably intentional and other organs may exist for the purpose of 
student-teacher exchanges. F.S. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


It is not always particularly easy to catch the spirit of both music and 
its performance from gramophone records, and yet after prolonged 
listening one acquires a sense of discrimination between the effective and 
the dull recording. With the increased range and careful adjustment of 
resonance and other factors, the tone qualities of present recordings are 
far more accurate than ever before, yet certain discs stand out for their 
vivid representation. Saint-Saens’ ‘Danse Macabre’, conducted by Van 
Beinum with the Amsterdam orchestra, is one example of an exciting 
and vital performance ; the bite of the strings and the gruesome rattling 
of the percussion are well conveyed over the gramophone. On the other 
hand Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde’ overture, relying less on heavy spiccato 
playing and more on delicate phrasing is badly balanced. The strings are 
rough in quality and are overpowered by the wind. The Saint-Saens 
grips, the Schubert (played by the London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Krips) fails to arrest one’s interest. (These are Decca records, 
as are all the other new records mentioned in this article.) 

Several longer works are most welcome, certainly anything by Haydn, 
whose bluff brilliance has been sadly neglected by the gramophone 
companies. Jorda and the National Symphony Orchestra give a fine 
performance of his ‘Symphony No. 88’, a mature work (written about 
1786). Haydn is sometimes referred to as ‘ The Father of the Symphony ° 
as though his symphonies were merely the children on which Beethoven 
based his experience. They have full justification to be considered as 
works of art in their own right. 

Tchaikovsky had a much more romantic idea of the symphony which 
endears his music to many listeners who find Haydn (quite wrongly) too 
formal. In the ‘ Fifth Symphony ’ the programmatic nature of the music 
is avowed by the composer, and Tchaikovsky links up the movements 
by using the same theme, transformed in different ways. His interest in 
waltzes is evidenced in the third movement, which is exquisitely con- 
structed with lively counterpoint. The orchestration is clear and vivid— 
it is noticeable how well Tchaikovsky records on this account—and 
though Celibidache conducts the work very deliberately, the total effect 
is one of well-controlled passion. 

This ability for picturesque colour, typical of most Russian composers, 
is a major factor in the success of Rimsky Korsakov’s ‘ Scheherazade ’, 
which receives a first-rate performance at the hands of Ansermet and the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. The story is well known, but the suite is 
not specially linked with any one episode. The oriental atmosphere, and 
the influence of the sea combine to heighten the excitement and interest 
of a rather long work. 

Three concertos must be mentioned, two of which are concertos in 
the older sense of contrasted groups of players rather than soloist and 
(or versus) orchestra. In historical order, Bach’s ‘ Brandenburg Concerto’ 
No. 6 is perhaps the least interesting, possibly because of the sameness 
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of the orchestral colour. It is scored for violas da braccio, violas da 
gamba, ‘cello, bass and cembalo, and has a beautiful Adagio woven with 
most pleasing melodic strands. It completes the set of Brandenburgs 
recorded by Boyd Neel and his orchestra and is just as rhythmically sure 
and carefully balanced as the others. The whole set makes an important 
addition to the catalogue. 

The Brahms Violin Concerto, though technically difficult, is never- 
theless not merely a virtuoso concerto. As in the pianoforte concertos, 
Brahms intends his soloists to share a more equal part of the music with 
the orchestra than in the average ‘display’ concerto. Technical display 
is for the most part subordinate to musical thought, and for this reason 
alone this recording suffers from having the soloist too near the micro- 
phone; the full effects of the orchestral writing are frequently lost. 
Apart from this the interpretation is excellent. Ossy Renardy is a skilled 
violinist with taste, though more at home with the first and second 
movements than the last, which sounds laboured. Miinch and the 
Amsterdam Orchestra are flexible and sensitive. 

Bela Bartok’s ‘Concerto for Orchestra’, played by the same orchestra 
conducted by Van Beinum, brings us to modern times. Many people 
nowadays are anxious to listen to modern music without prejudice, yet 
find it difficult to comprehend. Harmonic clashes, stray threads of 
melodies, inconclusive endings and unusual scoring combine to bewilder 
the sincere listener. These factors are all present in Bartok’s ‘Concerto’, 
yet the work is well worth repeated hearings and study. No one will deny 
the vigour and vitality of the work. It is never boring—in fact one longs 
for the extended record since record-changing is particularly irksome 
and disturbing in this work—and the logic of the composer’s thought 
gradually convinces ; after a few hearings the stray melodies link up in 
one’s mind, the chord progressions become intelligible and the orchestra- 
tion has a charm and originality which may derive from. Bartok’s 
Hungarian outlook. The very abruptness of the ends of movements 
leaves one longing for more—which is as it should be. The second, fourth 
and fifth movements are the most easily approachable, and I would 
venture to say that here are themes and fragments you can sing—if that 
is what you want—beautiful, poignant, and many amusing melodies. 
The recording is excellent. 

Prief mention must be made of one or two lesser works. Prokoviev’s 
‘7th Piano Sonata’ is cleanly and incisively played by Friedrich Gulda, 
but I doubt whether it is great music. It is a mixture of styles, and rather 
arid in parts. Marcel Dupre’s artistry in managing the organ, his 
impeccable phrasing and fine sense of rhythm are all present in a 
performance of one of the duller pieces from the organ repertory, Cesar 
Frank’s ‘ Chorale No. 1’. There are excellent recordings of several over- 
tures, out of which I would select Sinigaglia’s ‘Le Baruffe Chiozzotte’ 
for entertainment value. Finally, two ten-inch records are well worth 
noting: ‘Hush be silent’ from Verdi’s ‘ Otello’ and Johann Strauss’s 
‘Perpetuum Mobile’. 

NORMAN HEARN. 
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